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DANEL, 
A PRE-ISRAELITE HERO OF GALILEE 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Ugaritic texts from Ras Shamra have opened a new 

vista in the ancient history of the eastern littoral of the 
Mediterranean. Since these texts, though alphabetic, are un- 
pointed, thev are difficult of interpretation. Naturally the trans- 
lations of scholars diverge widely from one another as do their 
interpretations of the topographical localities to which reference 
is made. Doubtless in time greater agreement will be reached, 
but that must come about by frank and careful criticism of the 
renderings and interpretations proposed. Perhaps the widest 
divergence is that between those who think the Ugaritic texts 
represent to a good degree traditions brought by a Semitic popu- 
lation from southern Palestine in its trek northward from Arabia, 
and those who claim that the documents contain no references 
to the South, but only traditions developed almost entirely, if 
not wholly, in the North. The former group is headed by one 
to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of all the texts, the 
indefatigable M. Virolleaud, and includes his distinguished col- 
league, M. Dussaud;' the latter, by Ginsberg, Albright,? Goetze,’ 
and others. While the present writer differs on many points 
from Virolleaud and Dussaud, his study of the texts leads him 
on the whole to take his stand with them. For example, in the 


t For Virolleaud’s views see his various articles in Syria, XII-XVIII, and 
in his La legende phénicienne de Danel, Paris, 1936, and La legende de Keret, 
Paris, 1936. For Dussaud, Revue de histoire des religions, CVIII (1933), 
6-49, and Les decouvertes de Ras Shamra, Paris, 1937. 

2 BASOR, No. 63 (1936) and No. 71 (1938). 

3 JAOS, LVIII, 266-309. 
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Legend of Keret Edom! is clearly mentioned by the name it 
bears in the Assyrian Annals of a later date Udum,5 and the 
description of its situation fits the rock-bound region to the 
southeast of Palestine. To reject this obvious reference and to 
conjecture that Keret is warned of some far-off Babylonian or 
even mythological city of the sun-rise, is to create difficulties 
rather than to explain them. Similarly, to deny that Negeb is 
employed in its biblical meaning as the designation of the region 
south of Palestine and to conjecture that it is a name for southern 
Lebanon,‘ is equally speculative. Some years ago I pointed out? 
that the poem of ‘The Gracious and Beautiful Gods’ mentions 
a city Salem as well as a god Salem,’ that the only city of that 
name which we know is the city later called Jerusalem, and that 
passages in the poem fit the topography of Jerusalem in the 
period 1600-2000 B. C. as now revealed by archaeology. In that 


4It is so called by Tiglath-pileser IIf and Sennacherib: cf. Ed. Schrader, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Berlin, 1890, 20 and 90, and the cuneiform texts 
there cited. It is improbable that the Udumu of Mut-Baal’s letter to Ameno- 
phia IV, Knudtzon’s Tell-El-Amarna Tafeln, 256, (London, No. 64) is Edom. 
It may be Duma. 

8’ BASOR, No. 63, p. 32. To bring in analogies of the “rosy-fingered’’ Eos 
of Greek mythology is far less convincing. 

6 “South” is not the original meaning of ngb (BASOR, No. 63, p. 32). 
In Arabic the root means, “high-minded,” “noble.” In Assyrian a noun, 
possibly from the root, though possibly of non-Semitic origin means “totality.” 
In Aramaic and Hebrew the root came to mean ‘‘dry,’’ “dessicated,” and the 
meaning “south” is a secondary meaning because the country to the south 
of Palestine was so waterless. From the author’s philological methods it is 
most probable that he assumes Negeb originally meant ‘“‘south” because in 
Num 13 29 (JE document is its earliest occurence in the OT) it is translated 
“south” in the AV, a translation, however, which is incorrect. We should 
render it as follows: Amalek (Amelek) inhabits the land of Negeb; the Hittite, 
the Jebusite and the Amorite, the hill country; the Canaanite, the seashore 
and the bank of the Jordan. Negeb is here already a proper name. The 
assumption, therefore, is that Negeb in the Keret legend is also a proper 
name. (Cf. also Albright, W. F., From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 
1940, 20 ff.) 

7 JBL, LIII (1934), 61 ff. 

8 Salem, the city, line 7 is feminine and takes a feminine verb, while Salem, 
the deity or genius, lines 52, 53, is masculine. 
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poem ‘‘the wilderness of Kadesh’’? can hardly refer to anything 
else than the biblical Kadesh in the Negeb. Further, the Keret 
legend clearly refers to Asher in four different lines. To get rid 
of this reference, as some distinguished philologists do, by taking 
the word as a verb and translating it “‘march”’ solely because a 
parallelism with the word Alk, “‘go,”’ is supposed to be needed, 
is, in the present state of our knowledge, exceedingly hazardous 
conjecture. The root a§r (or air) does not mean “march” in any 
Semitic language or in Hittite. So far as Hurrian is yet known 
to us that tongue furnishes no basis for such a meaning. Egyptian 
has a verb ’§r, but it means “broil,” “roast.”” In Semitic as in 
English poetry a verb may be understood to carry its meaning 
forward from clause to clause, or to be supplied in thought. 
There is no lexical basis for translating aSr in these passages 
anything but ‘“‘Asher.”’ Similarly to translate zblnm “‘patricians’’™ 
(Keret, i, 17) instead of “Zebulcnites,”’ in order to get rid of a 
definite Palestinian reference appears to be motivated more by 
a pre-conceived theory than by philology. True, there is a 


possible philological foundation for such a rendering,” but in no 
parallel passage is the word found in this sense. It is here to be 
taken as a proper name. In poems like the Keret legends and 
the Song of Deborah, as in the case of the Homeric poems, the 
poems were cherished and survived because, by citing the deeds 
of communities and tribes by name, they appealed to local pride. 

Another text, which describes a hunt of wild cattle, clearly 


9 Line 65. 

1 See Erman-Grapow, Wéorterbuch, I, 21. 

11 Goetze, JAOS, LVIII, 277, n. 70, and Albright, BASOR, No. 71, p. 29. 

1 Albright, ibid., p. 38. The root 2b] has the meaning, “manure,” “enrich” 
in Arabic, and Aramaic. Because a well fertilized plant became larger and 
stronger than its fellows, the root came in Assyrian, Phoenician, and Hebrew, 
to mean “exalt,” “honor.” It was then applied to deities, because they were 
honored, and exalted, and to their temples, as in 1 Kgs 8 13, because high 
or reverenced. In every passage known to me in Phoenician and Hebrew, 
however, except Gen 30 20, where Leah says, “My husband will honor me 
(yizb‘leni) because I have borne him six sons,” it is applied to either a deity, 
to honoring a deity, or to the temple of a deity. Something will be said later 
as to how it came to be applied to the tribe of Zebulon. 
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refers to the region around the Huleh between the sources of 
the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee. It calls the region “Samak” 
or ‘‘Semek,’’ and Josephus refers to it several times" as Semech- 
onitis, and so describes it that there can be no doubt of the 
region designated. The same text contains several other clear 
references to the Jordan valley, which it designates as the ““Ghor’”’ 
(gr)s— a word meaning ‘“‘cleft,’”’ “‘ravine.”’ In the Ugaritic texts 
it is frequently employed in the same way as the Hebrew nafal 
and the Arabic wady and followed by a proper name, but, as 
applied to the Jordan, it is used absolutely, as the Arabic ghor 
still is, to name the ravine par excellence. With these few refer- 
ences (and more could be added), we pass to the legends of Danel. 

In tablet II it is said (col. i, 44 ff. and ii, 16, ff.) that El set 
up to his son, Danel, a “pillar” (sb, Arabic nosb, Hebrew 
massébah) in Qadesh. Virolleaud translates it “‘le sanctuaire,” 
but the root gd§, apart from some noun like magom, is not in 
Semitic employed as a general term for ‘“‘sanctuary.’’ Where in 
late Hebrew writings (P document) it is used thus for the “holy 
place’’ and with the plural as ‘holy of holies,” it is understood 
to refer to the more holy parts of a definite temple. That was, 
however, centuries later than the Ugaritic texts and, for those 
parts of the temple at Jerusalem gd§ and gdSim had then become 
technical terms. We have no reason to suppose that this was 
the case a thousand years earlier. Danel’s pillar was a definite 
pillar in a definite locality, and that locality was Qadesh. It 
could not have been Qadesh in the wilderness of Zin, for no 
southern localities are mentioned in the poem. Qadesh on the 
Orontes was, so far as these texts reveal,’ outside the Ugaritic 


%3 Cf. Syria, XVII, pl. XXIV, col. ii, 1. 9. 

4 See Antiquities, V, v, 1; BJ, III, x, 7 and BJ, IV, i, 1. 

8 Syria, XVII, pl. XXIV, col. iii, lines 28 and 32. Montgomery and Harris, 
The Ras Shamra Mythological Texis, Philadelphia, 1935, 130, erroneously 
take gr to mean “mountain.” 

%6 Possibly a reference to Qadesh on the Orontes must be recognized in an 
address of Anat to Aleyan in Syria, XVIII (1937), 256, line 27. Anat says to 
Aleyan: 

“T will make thy house desired 
With the beauty of El-Sapon, 
In Qadesh in the valley (gr) of my inheritance.” 
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habitat. Qadesh in Naphtali is the Qadesh referred to as is 
shown by other local references soon to be discussed. 

In tablet II, i, 9 and 27 Danel is called bn gd§.*7 Virolleaud 
renders the words ‘“‘le Fils Sainte,” but again, gd¥ is not in 
Semitic employed as an adjective applied to human beings, apart 
from the name of some deity to whom the person is “set apart.” 
To translate, “‘son of Qadesh,” is likewise contrary to Semitic 
usage. To refer to him as a native of Qadesh would require the 
word gd§y, ‘‘Qadeshite.’’ The only Semitic usage in which gd is 
employed absolutely is in the designation of sacred prostitutes, 
male and female. We are, therefore, compelled to translate the 
words, ‘‘son of a sacred-prostitute.”’ If his father were a minister 
in a temple of El, perhaps that is why El is called Danel’s father 
and Danel El’s son. 

That the Qadesh where Wanel’s pillar was set up was in 
Galilee, is confirmed by other place names. Thus in tablet I, 
147, in a passage which describes how Danel destroyed the augury 
of his enemy Aqahat by destroying his birds, the eagles and 
vultures, we read: ‘‘He buried them in the fishing-place™® in 


Kinnereth.’*® Kinnereth is the place mentioned in Dt 3 17, 
Nu 344, and Josh 13 27, called in 1 Macc 11 67 Gennésar, and 
by Josephus and the Gospels Gennésaret. As is well known, the 


The last line would be a suitable description of Qadesh on the Orontes, and 
possibly constitutes an eceptxion to the statement made in the text. 

17 The rendering “holy son’”’ is without parallel in Semitic literature. It is 
tempting to translate it ‘‘son of Qadesh” and find here another reference to 
the city, but this, too, is contrary to Semitic usage. If that were the meaning, 
it would be expressed by the term ‘“‘Qadeshite.” The root gd5 here means 
“a sacred prostitute” as in Dt 23 18; 1 Kgs 2418, 22 47; and Job 3614. If 
Danel were the son of a sacred prostitute, either male or female, it would be 
one of the reasons for regarding him as the son of the god El. Thus El is 
called his father, or Danel, El’s son in tablet II, ii, 24 and 43. 

% From the root dug or dig. Cf. Jer 16 16 and Isa 19 8. 

% Virolleaud transliterates the name knkn(?), but both his copy and the 
photograph justify one in assuming that the writing was kurt. True, one of 
the five wedges of the 7 is rendered indistinct by what seems an imperfection 
in the clay, but from both the photographic reproduction and the copy it 
seems clear that the third consonant is not k, but r and that the last one is ¢, 
I have submitted the photograph and V.’s copy to three other persons, all of 
whom agree in this reading. ‘ 
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name applied to the valley which runs northwestward from the 
Sea of Galilee, which was itself known as the ‘‘water’”’ (1 Macc 
11 67), ‘‘sea’’ (Josh 12 3), or ‘“‘lake’”’ (Lu 5 1) of Gennesaret. This 
links the Danel stories definitely with Galilee. The fishing-place 
was doubtless the Sea of Galilee. 

This connection with the Sea of Galilee is confirmed by the 
occurrence of the name mgdl on tablet III, rev. 31, which can 
be no other than the Hebrew Migdol. The word migdol means 
“tower.’’ While several places in the OT bore the name Migdol 
because of towers connected with their construction, there were, 
perhaps, two of these in Naphtali, one, near the northwest 
corner of the Sea of Galilee, where the modern Mejdel is now 
situated, was in NT times called Magdala;” the other, called in 
Josh 19 34 Migdal-el was, perhaps, a different place, but Neu- 
bauer regards it as another name for Magdala.** George Adam 
Smith” also identifies the two. It seems probable that there was 
but one Migdol in Naphtali and that it was the well known one 
in Kinnereth. To this the Danel text refers and not to one of 
those in the west or south of Palestine. 


Another place name which points to Galilee, though not quite 


20 Cf. Mt 15 39, where the older textual authorities read Magadan, but the 
later and far more numerous authorities, Magdala. That its real name was 
Magdala is confirmed by the epithet ‘‘Magdalene” applied to a certain Mary 
from that town, whom the Gospels mention a dozen times; cf. e. g. Lu 8 2. 
The Jerusalem Talmud (Erubin 51) calls it xbv1», and places it within a 
sabbath-day’s journey of Tiberias. In other passages the Talmud and 
Midrashin seem to confuse Magdala and wnat $71», “The Tower of the 


Dyers,”’ but Neubauer, Geographie du Talmud, 218, regards this as a part of 
Magdala. 


2 Op. cit., 217. 

22 Geography of the Holy Land, New York, 1895, 455, n. 4. 

23 Thothmes III in the great Karnak list of cities conquered in Syria and 
Palestine mentions a city m-k-ty-ra, which W. Max Miiller (Mitt. vorder- 
asiatische Gesellschaft, 1907, Tafel II, 71 and p. 22) identified with Migdol, 
but was unable to decide whether the reference was to Migdol in Naphtali or 
one of those on the Philistine plain or in Judah. Cf. also his Asien und Europa 
nach der altaegyptischen Denkmilern, 160.) It is impossible to decide whether 
the reference is to Migdol in Kinnereth or to one of the others, since in the 
not remote context places are mentioned as far from one another as Gath 
and Raqgath, later the site of Tiberias, (Neubauer, Geographie, 208 ff), but 
proven by Jcsh 19 35 to be an ancient site. 
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so clearly is grt ablm,4 “‘the city Ablim”’ or ‘‘the city of meadows.” 
In the OT no less than five place-names are formed by the use 
of abel, ‘‘meadow.’’> Of these but one comes into consideration 
here: Abel-beth-Maacha (2 Sam 2015) also called Abel-maim, 
“Meadow of waters’’ (2 Chron 164). Robinson” identified its site 
with the mound Abil in the western part of the well-watered 
plain, in the eastern part of which Tell-el-Qadi, the site of the 
city of Dan, was situated. It is mentioned in connection with 
Dan and other cities of the region in 2 Kgs 15 2° and 2 Chr 16 4. 
Its environing land still produces quantities of wheat, from which 
the Arabs call it Abil el-Qamah, ‘The meadow of grain.” It 
belonged to Naphtali (2 Kgs 15 29). The ancient part of the 
name is Abel, ‘‘meadow,” but Abalim may well have been its 
earlier designation. 

A clan descended from a real or putative ancestor, Maacah, 
had gained possession of it by Hebrew times, so beth-Maacah 
was added to distinguish it from the other ‘“‘abels.” This clan 
furnished David one of his heroes.?7 It seems most probable 
that the Abalim of our text, which is described as a city, was this 
place. All other biblical Abels were too far south to come into 
consideration with the place names already identified. Of course 
there may have been ‘‘meadows”’ further to the North, of which 
we do not happen to know, but the place-names in these poems 
already identified as Galilean justify us in looking for the city 
Abalim of our text in the same region. 

Another fact which points to Galilee as at least included in 
the territory where the scenes of the Danel-legends were laid is 
the mention of ‘‘women of Asher” (tablet II, vi, 36 and tablet 
III, rev. 28). True they are addressed along with the women of 


2% Tablet I, 163 and 165, and tablet III, ii, 30. 

2s These are Abel-beth-Maacah already described, A bel-hash-shittim, ‘‘mea- 
dow of the acacias,”’ east of the Jordan opposite Jericho (Num 33 49), Abel- 
meholah, ‘‘Dance-meadow” (Jud 7 22, 1 Kgs 4 12), which Eusebius and Jerome 
in the Onomasticon place ten miles south of Beth-shean in the Jordan Valley, 
Abel-keramim, ‘“‘meadow of vineyards” (Jud 11 33), in the country of Ammon, 
and Abel-misraim, ‘‘meadow of the Egyptians,” east of the Jordan (Gen 
50 10, 11). 

26 Biblical Researches, 111, 372. 

27 2 Sam 23 34. 
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Ugarit, showing that the whole culture from Galilee to Ugarit 
was one, and that the edition of the texts that we have was, as 
might be expected, adapted to appeal to the inhabitants of the 
city where the tablets were found. Probably at the time the 
legends took shape the territory of Asher extended further to 
the north than in the biblical period, but, were this true, it 
would in no way invalidate the evidence of the Galilean references. 
One other place-name remains for consideration, the city dr.?8 
Virolleaud reads it Der, but it may with equal propriety be read 
Dor. If so read it would be the city on the Mediterranean 
coast, mentioned in Josh 11 2 and several other times in the OT.” 
The oldest mention of Dor hitherto known is in Papyrus Golen- 
ischeff® in the story of Wenamon, which refers to events which 
occurred about 1095 B. C. Ramses III a century earlier mentions 
a town dyr-dyrw,* but its identity with Dor is most doubtful. 
The Danel Legend states that Anat ‘‘prepared’’ dr. This em- 
bodies a myth that Anat was the city’s builder. Apparently it 
was built as a dwelling-place for Danel, as the poem states 
that Danel was in his house, which the context implies was 
in dr.* The lines are part of the story of the over-coming 
by Danel of Agqahat-Ghezer-Mot who had brought on a 
drought of seven years duration. Dor was at the southwestern 
extremity of Galilee; Abel at its northeastern. Perhaps this is 
why the two are mentioned together. We tentatively conclude, 
therefore, that the Danel text gives us a reference to Dor some 
centuries earlier than any mention of it previously known. 
Inconclusive as the proof concerning Abalim and Dor is, 
Qadesh, Kinnereth, Migdol, Ghor, and the Asherite women are 
evidence that the main theatre of these stories of Danel was in 
Galilee. As they were told and retold when the Semitic people 
who treasured them moved northward, other local touches were 


% Tablet I, 154, 162, and 168. 

2 Cf. Josh 12 23, 17 11; Jud 1 27; 1 Kgs 4.11; and 2 Chr 7 29. In Josh 112, 
12 23; Jud 127, and 1 Chr 7 29 it is spelled 17. In 1 Kgs 411, and Josh 
17 11, 87. 

3° Cf. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, IV, Chicago, 1906, §565. 

3t Cf. W. Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, Washington, 1906, pl. 73, 
1, 99. 

32 See tablet I, 168-171. 
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introduced. The ‘Ugarite women” is one of these. Perhaps 
Beth-Ar, Alp-shad and Rabbath-kamon, names of holy places 
that occur in other poems, were introduced in a similar way. 
Alp-shad, as the name indicates, may have been the ox-yard of 
temples, where cattle might be left safe from theft, because the 

ground was that of a god. For similar reasons threshingfloors 
were a part of sacred territory. Rabbath-kamon may have been 
in different temples a secret chamber, the seat of the oracle. 
At present we can only conjecture. 


The figure of Danel in these texts is interesting; he is a demi- 
god. Called in one passage “‘son of a sodemite,’’4 he regards El 
as his father.’5 A pillar is set up for him in Qadesh as though 
he were a god.%° He plies with wine the kesharoth,37 ‘‘those who 
are ritually pure” (?), who are called “swallows,” daughters of 
Halel, i. e. “Joyful Praise.”’ Then it is said they seek “‘the delights 
of the bed of our lord’’ (zbln). The context seems to imply that 
this is the bed of Danel.3* In another passage Danel has no son. 


33 See tablet I, 205 and 207 and Tablet III, rev. 21, 22. For Alp-shad see 
Syria, XIII, pls. XXV-XXX, (“Mythological Poem B”), col. v, 24, and 55, 
56. 

34 See above, note 16. 

3s Tablet II, ii, 21 and 43. 

36 Tablet II, ii, 16; cf. i, 45. 

31 The Kesharoth (kSrt, tablet II, ii, 26, 30, and 40), who are identified as 
“swallows,” “daughters of Halel,” are puzzling mythological characters. In 
later centuries the swallows were associated with the death of Adonis, 
(see W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, Leipzig, 1911, 168, n.1). They 
departed when Adonis died and returned at the time of year when he revived. 
It is probable that the Kesharoth were a body of temple-women who were 
figuratively called ‘‘swallows.” Reference to them would seem to have been 
a favorite theme in the mythical and semi-mythical poetry at Ugarit. In the 
small body of texts yielded by its temple-library, the kesharoth, described in 
these same terms, appear again in the “Hymn to Nikkal” (Syria, XVII, pl, 
XXV, lines, 6, 11, and 40). In that also they are called swallows in line 41. 
What was their function? The root k§r means in Ar. “afflict”; in Akk. ‘“‘up- 
hold,” “‘care for’; in Heb. and Aram. “correct,” “ritually pure.” In the 
form kosharoth the word appears in Ps 68 7, where the LXX rendered avdpeia, 
the Vulg. by fortitudo, AV ‘‘chains,” RV, C. A. Briggs (in ICC), and Jewish 
Version, ‘‘prosperity.” In our text the term apparently refers to a class of 
temple women. 

% Cf. tablet II, ii, 42, 43. 
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El promises to give him one — a promise which is in due time 
fulfilled. The birth of Danel’s son is comparable to that of 
Isaac, Samuel, and John the Baptist, all of whom were similarly 
sons of “promise.’’ This stress upon the birth of Danel’s son 
suggests the possibility that it was introduced into the story 
because thus the Zebulunites (zb/um) could trace their descent 
from him. Virolleaud is right4 in seeing in these people the first 
mention of the clan that afterward became the tribe of Zebulon 
in the Israelite federation. In the Keret Legend® we have the 
Zebulonites figuring in Palestinian semi-mythical lore centuries 
earlier than the coming of the Hebrews. A careful study of the 
references to Danel and the epithets applied to him and to the 
vegetation-god Aleyan in the various tablets from Ras Shamra 
suggests that Danel is either a mythical hero derived from Aleyan 
by the use of epithets, or a deified human being who, through 
the use of titles suggested by his name, ‘‘god is judge,” “god 
judges,” or ‘‘god is my judge,” gradually absorbed in popular 


estimation attributes of Aleyan. The title Zebul which is applied 
to Daniel is, in the greater part of the Ugaritic texts, an epithet 


of Aleyan.# Danel in the poem sits in the threshing floor and 
dispenses justice ;** Aleyan is called in other texts St, i. e. shophet, 
“judge.” In a text4s which Virolleaud calls ‘‘The Revolt of Kosher 
against Baal’’ (Baal being Aleyan),#* Aleyan is called the 2b] of 
the sea.47. There is a certain parallelism between Danel and 


3% Tablet II, i, 19-27 and 39-44. 

4” La legende de Keret, Paris, 1936, 16. 

4 Legende de Keret, i, 17. 

4 In the text called “‘The Hunt of Baal,’’ Syria, XVI, pl. XLV, i, 9, the 
elements of the name Danel occur in actual use in the phrase dn 'el ’abn, 
“the judgment of El, our father.’ 

43 See, for example, ‘‘Mythological Poem I,” Syria XII, 193 ff., iii, 2, 2; iv, 
2, 3, and 14, 15. 

44 Tablet I, 23. 

45 Syria, XVI, pl. XI. 

4 See, for example, ‘‘Mythological Poem II,” Syria, XIII, pls XXV-XXX, 
col, iv, 44. 

47 The passage (lines 28-32) runs: 

“Ashtart cried to them in a loud voice, 
Alas for Aleyan; 
Alas for the cloud-rider; 
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Aleyan. At least this much is clear: the Zebulonites traced their 
ancestry to an epynomous ancestor called Zebulon, “our lord,” 
and Danel seems to have borne the same designation. That does 
not, of course, prove him their ancestor. 

In the period covered by the legends of Danel and Keret it 
would seem that the Zebulonites occupied all the territory after- 
ward occupied in later time both by themselves and the tribe 
of Naphtali.44 Whence and when Naphtali came, we have at 
present no means of knowing. 

In the Legends Danel is noted for his justice and his wisdom,” 
but no mention of him occurs in Hebrew literature before 
Ezekiel,s° where he appears with Noah and Job as a man of pre- 
eminent righteousness. The Book of Daniel makes him a righteous 
seer and transfers him to Babylon and the time of Nebuchadrez- 
zar. The oldest stratum of Enoch, however, makes him one of 
the bne-ha-elohim or beings of the divine order, who came down 
from heaven as described in Gen 6 2-4, married human wives, 
and begat the heroes of the olden time. The author of this 
apocalypse regarded Danel as a semi-divine** being who had 
rebelled against God, and who taught men sinful arts. There 
seems to be here a recollection of the divine origin of Danel 
celebrated in the Ras Shamra poem. 

It will be asked, if the Danel traditions were a part of the 
inheritance of the Zebulonites, why did they make their appear- 
ance so late in Hebrew literature. In reply it may be pointed 


For we have taken captive Zebul of the sea; 

We have taken captive the Shophet of the river; 
And Baal shall go forth .... 

The garden-plant of Aleyan shall wither, 


Verily Moth shall be king of the Baals.” 

# Tablet I, 170; see also above. 

4 It has long been recognized that the tribes said to be descended from 
Jacob’s concubines joined the Israelitish confederacy at a comparatively late 
date. Cf. G. A. Barton, in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LII (1913), 193, and his Religion of Israel, Philadelphia, 1928, 33, 
also his History of the Hebrew People, New York, 1930, 15. 

© Cf Ez 14 14. 

st Cf. Ethiopic Enoch 6 7, and ch. 8. 
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out that, with one exception,’ the Hebrew traditions embodied 
in the greater part of our OT are the traditions cherished in the 
tribes of Ephraim and Judah. Very little from north of the great 
Plain of Jezreel found its way into those traditions until after 
Galilee had been overrun by Tiglath-pileser III in 733 B. C. and 
refugees from this region fled southward. The kernel of the 
Korahitic psalms in the Psalter is from the temple of Dan, 
brought to Jerusalem doubtless by such refugees, but that psalm- 
book was incorporated into the general psalter only at its second 
or third revision.’3 Doubtless it was for similar reasons that the 
Zebulonite traditions were late in making their influence felt on 
that body of writing which has been preserved. We must not, 
however, forget that what has survived is doubtless but a small 
fraction of that which once existed. 

It may be admitted that, for one reason or another, every 
point except the reading kurt, made in this paper may be con- 
tested. In interpreting unpointed texts of the nature of these 
Danel tablets, that is inevitable. Conclusions must be drawn 


from what is, on the whole, the most reasonable interpretation 
of the data. The conclusions here presented have been reached 
because there is no other region known to us which satisfies so 
many of the geograpl:ical references and are, I believe made 
certain by the place-name Kinnereth. 


8? In reality the one bit of Zebulunite tradition is contained in the Song of 
Deborah (Jud 5) and in the prose story based upon it (Jud 4). In this tradi- 
tion Zebulun and Naphtali figure and the hero of the battle is Baraq, from 
Kadesh in Naphtali. Baraq means “‘lightning.”” Doubtless the whole name 
was Baraq-el, “Lightning of God.” In Ethiopic Enoch 83 Baragq-el is the 
fallen angel who taught men the evil art of astrology. In tablet II of the 
Danel legends, col. vi, 11, 12 — a passage much broken, so that the exact 
connection carnot be recovered — Danel seems to smite the sea (abyss) with 
lightning. Enoch’s association of Danel and Baraqel, when combined with 
the name of the hero Baragq, are suggestive. That there is any real connection 
cannot be shown, but it would not be surprising to find that all sprang from 
the same tribal font. 

8s The most striking example of Danite local color is in Ps 42. On this 
Psalter cf. John P. Peters, The Psalms as Liturgies, New York, 1922, 273 ff. 
Ginsberg and Gaster think that Ps 29 in the Davidic Psalter is based on a 
text from Ugarit; cf. H. L. Ginsberg, The Ugaritic Texts, Jerusalem, 1936, 
Appendix; and Gaster in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1937, 210. 
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Qadesh was situated on a hill not far from the edge of the 
western wall of the Ghor.54 From it one overlooked the Huleh 
(the waters of Merom) to the southeast. Abel (Abalim) was, in 
a direct line, but sixteen miles to the north; Migdol, but twenty- 
five miles to the south. If Dor be left out of account, the whole 
scene of the Danel legend lies in a strip of the Ghor and its 
western edge not more than forty miles long. The region is still 
fertile and populous. It is just the theatre for the growth, in 
man’s comparatively early development, of such heroic legends. 
We conclude, then, that Danel was a semi-mythical hero of 
Galilee, and that possibly he may have been an eponymous 
ancestor of the Zebulonites.5 

Galilee and Gennesaret are places sacred to every Christian. 
If the conclusions reached in this article are valid, these places 
are revealed to us many centuries before Christ as the home of 
one who, in the estimation of those who treasured his memory, 
was also son of god. 


84 For a description of the extensive and beautiful view which the region 
affords, see Robinson, Biblical Researches, 11, London, 1856, 439. 

ss If this were the case, it would account for the disappearance of the name 
Daniel from the traditions of the Hebrew people until traditions from the 
North were re-introduced into the South after the time of Tiglath-pileser III. 
The epithet sebulun, ‘our lord,” had supplanted his real name. 








FERTILITY CULT FUNCTIONARIES 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


BEATRICE A. BROOKS 


WESTERN COLLEGE 


URING the twentieth century scholars have been led to 

an understanding of the OT as a product of a relatively 
late period of history with a background of oral traditions 
stretching back to a much earlier era, and reflecting cultural 
trends and religious thought patterns at least as old as the 
beginning of the historical period in the Near East. The OT, 
a product of a people who may not originally have been ethnically 
homogeneous and who somehow settled and organized in the 
southwestern arc of the Fertile Crescent, was bound to reflect 
some of the cross-fertilization of culture that any people in a 
geographical location of the kind would inevitably assimilate. 
The influence of Egyptian and Mesopotamian cultures on that 
of Syria and Palestine has become increasingly apparent, but 
in no way is the influence of Mesopotamian culture on pre- 
Israelite Palestine more definitely shown than in religious 
ideology and practices. 

During the past decade much of the OT has been interpreted 
in terms of the fertility cult. Excavation of thousands of nude, 
plump female figurines from sites scattered widely over the 
Near East, as well as the translation of hundreds of liturgical 
texts and legal codes indicate that the Isis-Osiris, Ininni-Dumuzi, 
Ishtar-Tammuz, Astarte-Adonis cults had essentially common 
elements which went far back into the hoary past of Hamito- 
Semitic culture. More and more have OT scholars been led, 
by correlation of the results of archaeology, comparative litera- 
ture and philology, to find fertility cult symbolism in a con- 
siderable part of the Hebrew scriptures. Gradually it has been 


emphasized that the ‘‘Canaanite”’ religion of Palestine was but 
227 
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a variation of the cycle-of-the-seasons cult, and that when or 
wherever the Sons of Israel may have begun to worship the 
deity Yahweh, the early religion of Israel in Palestine was little 
more than a syncretistic fertility cult with Yahweh predominant. 
Research has found Yahweh a wife, Anat, and not only has the 
Song of Songs for some time been regarded as a remnant of 
fertility liturgy,’ but an increasing list of OT personages are 
regarded by some as being the offspring of sacred prostitution, 
if not votaries themselves: so Joseph,? Shamgar-ben-anath, as 
well as Jephthah and his daughter,} Samson,‘ Samuel and his 
parents, Tamar,’ Jeroboam’s mother,’ Gomer,’ I Isaiah’s 
“‘prophetess,’’® and Ruth.? In addition to this, the symbolism 
of the sacred marriage, of the death and resurrection of the 
vegetation deity, and of sacred prostitution is found popping 
out of the pages of the OT in unexpected places. For ‘Israel 
has played the harlot and gone after other gods.’’ Moreover 
the modern speech translations make the context plain to the 
general reader by rendering “temple prostitute” for the less 
connotative terms of the older versions. Some find fertility 


cult implications in such verses as: ‘Except a kernel of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it cannot live,’’ or ‘‘He goeth forth 
and weepeth who sows precious seed, he cometh home rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him,’ or ‘“‘Yahweh who sitteth in 
the heavens,’’™ and “Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wood and there I am’’ (Oxyrhynchus papyri),” 


* Meek in Song of Songs: A Symposium, 1924; ‘“‘Canticles and the Tammuz 
Cult,” AJSL, XXXIX, 1-14. Waterman, JBL, XLIV, 171-187. This point 
of view was sarcastically denied by Nathaniel Schmidt in JAOS, XLVI, 154 ff. © 

2 Albright, JBL, XX XVII, 111 ff. 

3 Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, 160. 

4Graham, AJSL, XLVII, 241; May, AJSL, XLVIII, 87, n. 1. 

5 May, op. cit., 87; S. A. Cook in Religion of the Semites, 617. 

6 Albright, JBL, XXXVII, 126. 

7 Meek, Hebrew Origins, 160. 

8 JBL, LV, 285 ff.; May, AJSL, XLVIII, 87, n. 4. 

9 AJSL, LIII, 156. 

© Kraeling, JBL, XLVII, 147, 149. 

Graham, AJSL, XLVII, 240. 

12 So Petrie and May; see JAOS, LIX, 257, n. 35. 
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or ‘‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
Many biblical passages about wailing or lament are interpreted 
as referring directly or subtly to the Adonis or Tammuz rites. 
Such expressions as “godly seed,” “god sows,” etc. are regarded 
as always indicative of sacred prostitution."* Certain “angels” 
are considered to be fertility cult functionaries in disguise, so 
to speak, and many of the symbolic names are interpreted as 
containing fertility cult implications.” The phraseology of 
“seeking” and ‘‘finding”” Yahweh is thought to reflect the motif 
of the fertility goddess seeking and finally finding her dead but 
now risen lover.** There are those who see in every character 
or hero and every teaching of the world views of the OT definite 
reflections of the Tammuz and Ishtar, or Marduk and the 
Dragon, or Noah, flood, and Restoration story types.” 

One sometimes wonders whether it is legitimate to interpret 
so much of the OT phraseology as echoes of the primitive rites 
which had been practiced in the Near East for so long, and 
which evidence proves were incorporated into the popular cult 
in the early history of Israel. It is easy to find such phrases if 
one is looking for them. On the other hand it seems reasonable 
that some of the phrases which the ‘“Cultic”’ school is thus 
interpreting would have occurred naturally to the biblical 
authors who wrote from desert or agricultural backgrounds. 
At least some of these interpretations seem forced, as forced as 


13 Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, 84. 

™ May, AJSL, XLVIII, 78 ff.; Leslie, Old Testament Religion in the Light of 
Its Canaanite Background, 212, lists Jer 6 26, 7 34, 9 10, 17-21; Joel 1 8. (So 
Meek in Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult). 

1s May, op. cit., 88, n. 1, and 90; also JBL, LV, 288. 

6 For example: Abraham’s “angel” visitors and their announcements to 
Sarah, or the ‘“‘angel’’ who appeared to Manoah’s wife (Judges 13). 

7 So May in JBL, LV, 287-8 interprets the names of the offspring of 
Gomer, of Isaiah’s ‘‘prophetess,” as well as the Is 7 14 Immanuel passage. 

% May, AJSL, XLVIII, 82. For example Amos 5 4, 6; “‘Seek me and ye 
shall live.” Ps 27 8; ‘“‘thy face I seek.” 

» For example: Staples, AJSL, LIII, 145 ff. (Ruth regarded as gedeshoth 
of goddess Naomi); ‘‘Cultic Motifs in Hebrew Thought,” AJSL, LV, 44 ff.; 
Albright, ‘‘Historical and Mythical Elements in the Joseph Story,” JBL, 
XXXVII, 111 ff.; May, “The Evolution of the Joseph Story,” AJSL, XLVII, 
83 f. 
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if one were to claim that the verse ‘In the Spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love” should be considered 
a reflection of the Adonis myth, or that Mother’s Day is a hang- 
over from the mother-goddess cults! At any rate it is not sur- 
prising that the average pastor, if he continues to read the 
learned Journals after his Seminary days, is wondering what 
the scholars will leave of the OT that will still be respectable 
for him to read or preach about from the pulpit.” 


The purpose of this paper is not so much to discuss OT phrase- 
ology for evidence of all the elements of fertility rites, as to 
attempt to classify the various groups who are being regarded 
as fertility cult functionaries. It cannot be denied that phenom- 
ena of climate and its effect upon vegetation, influencing the 
sustaining of life, and phenomena connected with sexual inter- 
course, determining the propagation of life, have had a profound 
affect upon religion the world over for innumerable millenia.” 
That influence has been seen in cult practices and theological 
patterns in many ways. In the Near and Middle East this is 
undeniably illustrated by customs characteristic of mother- 
goddess worship. The essence of the idea of the union of a god 
and goddess persisted in the ideologies and practices of the more 
developed forms of the fertility cults in various parts of the world. 
Annually the revival of Nature at the Spring season was believed 
to result from divine union, and was celebrated by more or less 
elaborate ritual, the divine union often being enacted by votaries. 
This form of sympathetic magic was common and furnished a 
major reason for the maintenance of sacred prostitutes in con- 
nection with ancient temples. By magical rites which often 
included actual intercourse with a sacred votary, it was believed 
possible to insure fertility of crops, to secure offspring with 
divine sanction, or to feel one’s self assimilated to the deity. 
Because of the age old prevalence of such beliefs, it is small 


» Suggestions for methodology and also a plea for concerted efforts of 
scholars in the study of syncretism in Israel were recently offered by B. Goff 
in JBL, LVIII, 151 ff. and Kraeling in Jour. of Bible and Rel., 1X, 28f. 

2x See recent article by G. A. Barton, ‘The Palaeolithic Beginnings of 
Religion,” in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LXX XII, 1940, 
131-149. : 
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wonder that biblical writers so frequently expressed the relation- 
ship of Israel to Yahweh and of the church to Christ in terms of 
the marriage bond. S. H. Hooke, The Origins of Early Semitic 
Ritual, 54, has pointed out that the mention of the goddess 
Anat-Jahu as consort of Yahweh, in the Elephantine papyri, 
and the very frequent description in prophetic literature of the 
relation between Yahweh and Israel as that of husband and 
wife, bears indirect evidence of the existence of the sacred 
marriage as part of Hebrew ritual at a very early period. One 
might also suggest that if this were not the case, it is doubtful 
whether the prophetic reformers would have used so persistently 
a symbolic pattern which was connected in the minds of their 
hearers with the ‘‘Canaanite” fertility cult only. In attempting 
to stamp out baalism they would have avoided reference to the 
nation’s marriage to Yahweh if that concept originated in and 
was associated only with the baalized forms of Hebrew religion. 
Much has been written about the sacred marriage ideology and 
ritual in the Orient and Greece. Inscriptions too numerous to 
list have furnished the sources for these studies. Of relatively 
new evidence one may mention the Ras Shamra text which from 
Virolleaud’s translation has been called ‘“‘The Birth of the 
Gracious and Beautiful Gods” and which Barton (JBL, LIII, 72) 
believes to be a ritual that was used to secure human offspring. 
This text gives the most detailed description yet found of a 
celebration in the temple of a sacred marriage of the priests 
and the wives of e/ or the gedeshoth.” 

Twenty years ago it was noticeable that a number of terms in 
Akkadian texts were arbitrarily translated, ‘‘eunuch,” “harlot,” 
“whore,” “hierodule,” or “‘prostitute,” until it seemed that an 
improbable percent of the population must have been either 
secular or religious prostitutes of some sort. Johns, in his 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 264, remarked: ‘‘One gets tired 
of every obscure official being dubbed either priest or eunuch.” 


22 H. Frankfort in Iraq, I, 12 calls attention to a seal from Tell Asmar depict- 
ing a male and female figure recumbent on a fleece-covered couch with legs 
shaped like those of a bull. A priest at their feet officiates. [See the article by 
T. H. Gaster, ‘‘Ezekiel and the Mysteries,”’ in this number of the JoURNAL.— 
Ed.] 
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Since then some uniformity of translation of these terms and 
classification of the duties of various religious functionaries has 
been accomplished with at least a fair degree of certainty. 
We have known for a long time that temples of Mesopotamia, 
so highly organized from the Early Sumerian period to the end 
of the Neo-Babylonian empire, supported a large retinue of 
priests and priestesses. From the high priestess who was regarded 
as wife of the deity to the lowliest priests who “polished up the 
handle of the big front door,” a definite hierarchy existed. Of 
these there were certain classes whose connection with the temple 
was related to the carrying out of the Ishtar cult. The translation 
of cuneiform inscriptions throughout recent decades has con- 
firmed in substance the statements of Herodotus, (I, 182) and 
has made evident that the licentious rites of sympathetic magic 
described by various Greek historians, Strabo, Lucian etc. were 
not confined to a late period in Syria, Asia Minor, or Greece, 
but that these ideas and practices may be found as early as the 
beginning of the historical period. 

The NIN AN (entuz) or virgin high priestess who presided in 
the special chamber of the god in the upper stage of the ziggurat 
was evidently of high social rank, was protected by legislation, 
and accorded considerable prestige. She is mentioned in the 
Hammurapi Code as not being permitted to conduct or even 
enter a wine shop, §110, and as being protected from slander, 
§127, as was a legal wife. This latter provision is not mentioned 
for other classes of votaries. Property rights of the entu were 
protected by the inheritance clauses of §§$178-180. She could 
hold property, but there is no evidence of her marrying, adopting 
children, or giving children for adoption as in the case of some 
other classes of votaries. She was sometimes of royal family. 
The entu was the special priestess who functioned as wife of the 
god in connection with the celebration of the divine marriage. 
The SAL ZIKRU (sinniSti zikri) were temple eunuch-priestesses 


23 Nabonidus dedicated his daughter as entu. Louvre, AO 6444; RA, XI, 
105 ff.; YBT, no. 45. 

(Révue Biblique, 1908, 130 may indicate that Nabonidus’ mother was also an 
entu). Plaque of Ur-Nina (Déc. pl. 2 bis) indicates his daughter a priestess. 
In Nuzi also her economic status was good; Cyrus Gordon in ZA, 1936, 148. 
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dedicated to the worship of Ishtar and Tammuz.* They were 
under the same inheritance laws as the NIN AN. The zermaSitum 
and gadiStum were temple prostitutes who could marry, who 
often took children to nurse or to adopt, and who held a recog- 
nized position in Babylonian society. The SAL ME (naditu) 
were a large class of women dedicated to a specific god, who did 
not live in a house connected with the temple and who enjoyed 
great freedom in business.** Is it possible to differentiate classes 
of OT functionaries? 


Old Testament Functionaries 


Several words used in the OT have been interpreted as referring 
to sacred prostitutes. All these are regarded by the writers as 
undesirables who should be exterminated from society. This is 
in contrast to the Babylonian point of view which respected 
and protected sacred personages of the cult and differentiated 
between them and common prostitutes. The Hebrew historians 
and prophets were so zealous to weed out the baalistic elements 


from Yahwehism that they condemned all alike. Terms used 
in the OT which have been interpreted by some as functionaries 
of the cult include: nethinim, gedesh and gedeshoth, zonah, navy, 
mwsax, ‘almah and the sacred eunuch. 


Nethinim 


The nethinim are mentioned only in Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. 
Gesenius long ago regarded them as hieroduloi under the Le- 
vites.** The LXX in 1 Chron 9 2 translated of dedopuévor; the 
AV and AR left the word untranslated; in the American Trans- 
lation Waterman renders ‘‘temple servants.’’ Gesenius connected 


2G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles in Jrag, VI (1939), 66-70, claim that the 
SAL ZIKRUM was a male eunuch who dressed as a woman. The evidence 
they present seems unconvincing. 

2s B. A. Brooks, ‘‘A Contribution to the Study of the Moral Practices of 
Certain Social Groups in Ancient Mesopotamia,” Leipzig, 1921, 54-78. 

26 So Gesenius in 1844 ed. of lexicon p. 710. Berry in JBL, XLII, 230, 
remarks that ‘‘P” seemed to identify nethinim and Levites. 
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with the root }n), regarded these as persons “‘devoted”’ to the tem- 
ple, and suggested that Num 8 19 showed the origin of the word. 
According to Ezra 7 24 they were exempt from tax, tribute or 
toll, as were others of the temple retinue. They may have been 
housed together, since the house of the nethinim is mentioned, 
Neh 331.277 Neh 1121 speaks of overseers of the mnethinim. 
Montgomery” suggests that the nethinim were temple slaves, 
hieroduloi at Jerusalem, possibly obtained through the South- 
Arabian slave traffic. Post-biblical Jewish writings also indicate 
that the nethinim were not of Jewish origin.” There seems to be 
little information of any sort about these persons; certainly 
nothing to prove that they were connected with sacred prostitu- 
tion, as Jacobs implied by his suggestion that they were descen- 
dants of the gedeshoth.* 


Qedesh 


The gedesh, either male or female, are mentioned in the OT 


only a few times by this specific term although it was a common 
enough designation in the Near East for persons devoted to the 
gods.3* In place of the AV “‘sodomite,” for gedesh, the American 
Translation has substituted ‘‘male devotees of the fertility cult.” 
1 Kgs 14 24, 15 12, 22 46 mention the gedesh in connection with 
the high places, pillars and ashera. Josiah is credited (2 Kgs 
23 7) with having torn down “the houses of the male devotees 


2 Hyatt, JBL, LVI, 394; Dougherty: The Shirktiu of Babylonian Deities, 
Yale Oriental Series, Researches, V, 2 points out similarities to Babylonian 
shirku. 

% Arabia and the Bible, 183 and 156, n. 23; and JBL, LI, 204, n. 45. Gray; 
Sacrifice in the Old Testament, 235-7, thinks they were descendants of the un- 
circumcised foreigners whom Ezekiel had wished to exclude from temple 
service. 

% Article Nethinim in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, III, 520. 

% J. Jacobs: Bib. Arch., 104. Denied by Gray, op. cit., 235 ff. 

3t The term gedeshim is used a number of times as a designation for divine 
beings in the celestial court of God. They were holy beings in the later sense 
of holiness (Moore: Judaism, I, 402) Ps 896, 8; Job 51, 15 15; Deut 33 2; 
Zech 14 5. These are obviously some sort of super-mortal beings, not humans 
connected with the cult. 
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of the fertility cult which were in the house of Yahweh where 
the women wove tunics for the ashera.” The term appears also 
in Job 36 14 where, in outlining the fate of the wicked, Elihu says 
“they die in youth, and their life is among the unclean” (AV). 
J. M. P. Smith translated ‘“‘ends prematurely” with the note 
(1927 edition, p. 1662) “‘literally ‘ends with temple prostitutes.’ ” 
Deut 23 17 laid down the definite law that no Israelite man or 
woman should become a gedesh or gedeshoth. The only other 
specific instances of the term gedeshoth are in the story of Tamar 
(Gen 38 21, 22) and in Hosea 4 14; in both cases it is used along 
with the term zonoth. In Hosea to “go apart with zonoth and 
sacrifice with gedeshoth” is called adultery. Just what were the 
gedesh of the OT and is it possible to distinguish their function 
from that of the zonah? 


It is conspicuous that the gadiStu (NU GIG) was not frequently 
mentioned in the Akkadian legal codes. However, that the 
Mesopotamian gadistu was a temple prostitute was established 
some time ago; she is frequently mentioned in the religious 
literature especially in connection with the Ishtar cult. The 
Hammurapi Code mentions her in one law only, §181, which 
legislates for a share of her father’s estate, i. e., one third of the 
portion of a son, which at her death was to revert to her broth- 
ers.3? It was suggested by Jastrow that the reason why this class 
of votary was mentioned so slightly in the codes was because her 
support was amply provided by the temple.33 The Assyrian Code 
required the married gadiStu to be veiled when on the highway, 
and the unmarried to have her head unveiled, §40. They are 
not mentioned so often in business documents as are other classes 
of votaries. We have evidence that they adopted and gave 
children for adoption.*4 The interpretation of K. 251 (V R 25) 
published some time ago by Barton’ indicates that a gadiStu 


32 Smith Tablet No. 260 published by Grant in Cuneiform Documents in the 
Smith College Library; a gadistu was to inherit equally with brothers. Also 
CT VIII 502 and Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, 
No. 183, indicates she could marry, but her dowry went to her brothers. 

33 Babylonian Civilization, 308. 

34 Schorr, op. cit., No. 78, 241. Thureau-Dangin, TD no. 146. 

3 AJSL, XXXVII, 62 ff. 
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sometimes married, but must then give up her former life. If her 
husband divorced her, she might again revert to it, and might 
adopt a child to nurse, the parents having no subsequent claim 
on it. If, however, she became pregnant, she must not seek 
abortion. 

There is no way of proving that gedeshoth of the OT and 
gadistu of Mesopotamia were altogether analogous. If the terms 
gedesh and gedeshoth were specific, not general designations, the 
few references in the OT give us little information about the 
function of these votaries except to imply that they lived within 
the sacred precincts, were busy with the sacrifices and equipment 
of the shrine and that they were classed by the Hebrew authors 
as sacred prostitutes. 


Zonah 


The zonah is more frequently mentioned than any other class 
of women who have been regarded as connected with the fertility 
cult. The verbal root is used throughout the OT to express 


Israel’s propensity for worshipping foreign deities; “Israel has 
played the harlot” or has ‘“‘run wantonly after other gods.” 
Were these women officially connected with the cult as sacred 
prostitutes? 

The OT gives more information concerning the zonah than of 
any other class of so-called sacred women. They received pay- 
ment (ethnan) from their patrons consisting of food and clothing 
(Gen 38 17,18; Deut 23 18; Ezek 16101.; Hos 2 9; etc.). The 
ethnan was analogous to a bride price and was one of the sources 
of revenue for the support of local shrines and the persons who 
lived within the precincts.3° They arrayed themselves elaborately 
and flashily with scarlet garments and much jewelry and cos- 
metics (Jer 4 30, Ez 23 40). According to Proverbs 7 10 and the 


3% May, AJSL, XLVIII, 92-3; S. A. Cook, Rel. of Sem., 612. Cf. Is 23 18, 
Mic 1 7. Leslie, E. A., The Prophets Tell Their Own Story, 131. (Sidney Smith: 
Hist. of Assyria, 324 mentions lead roundels, found in Assyrian temple and 
dated in time of Tukulti-Enurta, which have stamped on them patterns that 
are sometimes obscene. He thinks they were ‘‘used as a kind of token for the 
payment of temple women of the baser sort.’’) 
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story of Tamar (Gen 38 19) they could be recognized by their 
dress.37 Possibly they sang to attract attention (Is 23 16), and 
had a special mark on the forehead (Jer 3 3) which differentiated 
them from others.** They were found by the waysides (Tamar, 
Ez 1625 and Prov 7 12), ‘on every high hill and under every 
green tree’’ (Jer 2 20), by the shrines (Ez 16 23), and at the thresh- 
ing floor (Hos 91). They lived by the city gate (Rahab) or in 
houses of their own. They were sometimes married (Gomer), 
though the married zonah was condemned by Hos 24, Ez 1614., 


37 The veil donned by Tamar tends to. prove that the zonah was a sacred, 
not a secular prostitute. For studies seem to show that in the ancient world 
the veil signified that the woman belonged to a man as wife or daughter. 
The Assyrian Code stipulated that severe penalties be imposed on certain 
classes of women who did not veil the head when on the street. The daughter 
must not only veil the face, but must have the entire head concealed with 
drapery. The married woman and possibly the sugétim or concubine must 
have her head covered; the captive woman, married gadiStu and the unclean 
woman must be veiled. The Code specifically states that the farimtu, a 
secular prostitute, must be unveiled and have uncovered head, the unmarried 
gadistu must have head uncovered and the slave girl must be unveiled. Cf. 
Brooks, AJSL, XXXIX, 187 ff. C. M. Galt, “Veiled Ladies,” AJA, XXXV, 
373-393, showed that Greek ladies were veiled as brides, when walking on the 
street, in certain religious acts, and in mourning. Her conclusion was that 
archaeological evidence tends to corroborate the statement of Plutarch, 
Moralia, 232 C that the real motive for veiling was the desire on the part of 
husbands to hide a possession from the gaze of other men. M. Jastrow, “Veiling 
in Ancient Assyria,”’ Rev. Arch., Série 5, XIV, 209 ff., stated that the Assyrian 
Code indicates that the original intention of veiling the face was to signify 
that the woman belonged to a man. The sacred harlot as a possession of a 
deity was doubtless commonly veiled in the Near East. 

3% “You have a harlot’s brow and will not blush for shame.” What the 
distinguishing feature was, is nowhere indicated in the OT. Ishtar devotees 
were sometimes marked on forehead or hand with the sign of a star. The 
Babylonian shirkiti, discussed by Dougherty, (YOS, Researches, V, 2) all 
seem to have received this mark. They were dedicated to the deity and defi- 
nitely connected with the temple, but there is nothing to indicate that they 
were sacred prostitutes. One is reminded of Is 445 “Another shall inscribe 
on his hand, ‘The Lord’s.’”” Meek, AJSL, XXXIX, 10 says the tattooing 
on hands and body of the bridegroom in Cant 5 14 calls to mind the fact that 
the priests of Adonis similarly tattooed themselves on the hands. 

3% 1 Kgs 3 16,— the two zonah who consulted Solomon, both claiming the 
same baby; Jer 5 7 the people ‘“‘committed adultery, and trooped to the houses 
of harlots.” 
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and Prov 7 19 s. The Jephthah story indicates that the offspring 
of a zonah was not expected to inherit property with the other 
sons. 


The zonoth have been thoroughly discussed by Dr. May who 
regards them as religious prostitutes, functionaries of the popular 
cult.° That the zonah was a prostitute there can be no doubt, 
but was her status different from that of the gedeshah? All 
references indicate that the zonah was considered as an un- 
desirable, and since the root is so frequently used as a verb 
meaning to have relations with foreign gods, the zonoth probably 
were devotees of the baal cult, while the gedeshoth may have 
been indigenous in the earlier religion of the Hebrews. Since 
the term gedesh is so commonly used among people of “‘Semitic”’ 
culture for persons devoted to the gods, and since sacred prostitu- 
tion of some sort was commonly practiced in the Near East, it 
is improbable that the early kabiri were without such practices. 
Whatever one’s theory of the origin of the Hebrews, or of the 
beginning of Yahweh worship among the Sons of Israel, it is 
obvious that Hebrew stock was composite and that real informa- 
tion about the pre-mosaic religion is lost in obscurity. However, 
this unknown religion of the earliest Israelites did not suddenly 
appear like Pallas, ‘full-grown from the head of the Olympian 
Zeus.”” As the product of a long religious development in the 
Near East, it undoubtedly included so common a pattern as the 
idea of sacred marriage and therefore the institution of sacred 
harlotry. That the later covenant idea contained the belief that 
Yahweh had chosen Israel does not dispute this position. Israel 
the Chosen One of Yahweh, and Israel the Wife of Yahweh 
were fundamental concepts. The change from a semi-nomadic 
to a settled life, the influence of baalism and, in the north, the 
Syrian forms of the fertility cult, doubtless increased the amount 
and modified the type of sacred prostitution which crept into 
the worship. This contact with the sensuous baalism of Syria 
may have hastened the development of a revulsion against it, 


# “The Fertility Cult in Hosea,” AJSL, XLVIII, 73-98; “‘The Names of 
Hosea’s Children,” JBL, LV, 285-291; Graham and May, Culture and Con- 
Science, 94 and passim. Cf. also Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 
177 ff. 
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so that when the Hebrew religious reformers opposed baal wor- 
ship, they especially denounced the zonah, the prostitute common 
to baalism, that religion which had led the Israelites astray ‘‘under 
every green tree, and on every high hill.”” The zonah typified to 
the prophets, especially to Hosea and Ezekiel, the worst of 
Israel’s sin in forsaking Yahweh and running wantonly after 
other gods. These sacred prostitutes were called zonoth because 
they had been connected with the worship of foreign deities; 
the root meaning of the verb in several Semitic languages (Arab, 
Syr., and Ethiopic) implied the idea of illicit intercourse. From 
the point of view of the prophetic reformers therefore, any 
commerce with foreign gods was illegitimate, and hence certainly 
with the sacred harlots devoted to those gods. This is why the 
zonoth, foreign to Israel’s original tradition, were so vehemently 
and conspicuously denounced. 

That the gedeshoth, though less frequently mentioned, were 
likewise denounced was due to the advancing moral standards 
of the prophets. There are two instances in which zonoth and 
gedeshoth seem to be used synonymously, Gen 38 22, 2 and 
Hos 4 14. In Hosea this usage may well be purely literary, i. e., 
for parallelism. The LXX translators may have noticed the 
inconsistency in the Tamar story, for they use opv7 throughout. 
Graham and May think that in the patriarchal period the words 
were used interchangeably. There are few occurrences in post- 
exilic writings of any of these designations for votaries, only 
Joel 33; Prov 7 10, 23 27, 293; and Is 573 (if one considers 
II Isaiah post-exilic).* 


4t And why Hosea (5 7) for example, regarded the sons of the zonah “‘ille- 
gitimate’’ (AT), i. e. they were not children of Yahweh, Israel’s real husband. 
Cf. May, AJSL, XLVIII, 86, n. 5. Another term used several times in pro- 
phetic writing, a8» (Hos 2 7 #.; Zech 13 6; Ez 16 37 #f., 23 9; Jer 22 20, 22, 30 14) 
is thought by May to be a technical designation of the sacred male prostitute. 
This term was recognized by Gesenius as implying some sort of illegitimate 
love. May points out (AJSL, XLVIII, 89) that Hosea distinguishes these 
lovers from Yahweh himself by the fact that Yahweh was the first husband 
of the zonah. It is possibly a designation applied to a male functionary of 
non-Hebrew fertility rites. 

4 Culture and Conscience, 95. 

4 Joel 33 ‘‘They have divided my land, and cast lots upon my people, and 
given a boy for a harlot (sonah?) and sold a girl for wine, and drunk it” is a 
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navy 


Another term used for a probable functionary of the cult is 
the navy weeping for Tammuz at the north porch of the temple 
in Jerusalem, Ez 8 14. Fraser suggested that these women may 
have served as living Ashtarte, while the gedeshim who lodged 
within the walls of the temple may have acted the part of 
Adonis.“ The root 2% as used in Akkadian and OT writings is 
usually translated ‘‘sit,’”” but Graham and May believe it had 
a technical meaning in the cult, referring to the function of these 
women.4s This root appears very frequently in the OT, some 
two hundred times at least, but Graham’s study of Mic 1 10-16 
convinced him that the use here of navy in construct relationship 
to a place name indicated a title or office. He maintains that 
this word is used in such a way as to designate an official of the 
fertility cult in the story of Rahab (Josh 2 15), the birth of Samson 
or his mother’s encounter with the ‘‘angel”” (Judg 13 9), Elisha 
and the Shunammite (2 Kgs 4 13), Lev 15 20, 22 and Jer 21 13, 
46 15, 48 18.4° Likewise May, in discussing the palm tree as a 
symbol of the mother-goddess, notes that this same verb is used 
in the statement about Deborah at her palm tree (Judg 4 5). 


nixax 


This word appears only twice and is translated ‘‘ministering”’ 
or “serving” women who, according to Ex 38 s, were at the door 
of the Tent of Meeting and who in I Sam 2 22 were mentioned 


doubtful passage and may be left out of the discussion. G. A. Smith pointed 
out in The Twelve Prophets, 434, n. 2 in the Expositor’s Bible that Oort sug- 
gested the reading }193 ‘‘for food’”’ instead of naa ‘‘for a harlot.’’ This would 
at least improve the parallelism. The Vulgate, et posuerunt puerum in prosti- 
bulo, implied that the boy himself was consigned to harlotry. 

44 Op. cit., I, 17. 

4s Graham, AJSL, XLVII, 238 ff.; May in JBL, LVI, 315. 

4 Graham, op. cit., 239-243. The oracle Mic 1 10-16 he interprets as ‘‘a sar- 
castic or contemptuous term designating the mother-goddess of the local 
fertility cults.” Cf. May also in AJSL, XLVIII, 87. 

a JAOS, LIX, 258-9. 
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as the cause of the downfall of the sons of Eli. Montgomery* 
mentions North-Minaean inscriptions which list male and female 
Levites, and he suggests that these female Levites of southern 
Arabia may be compared to the women at the door of the Tent 
of Meeting. Num 4 23, 8 2s mention Levites serving in the Tent 
of Meeting, and their tasks are described as menial. Peritz 
concluded long ago that sax “had in the Priest’s Code the very 
decided technical signification of ‘to render service in connection 
with the tabernacle in a Levitical capacity.’’”’ This was also 
suggested earlier by Gesenius. The LXX omits the phrase in 
the story of the sons of Eli and different versions offer variant 
renderings.” It is possible that the women in these two references 
were maintained at the shrine for manual labor only, and that 
the transgression of the sons of Eli was that they used these 
women as sacred prostitutes (gedeshoth). Dr. May, however, 
regards the symbolism used in Ez 23, of Oholah and Oholibah, 
as significant in this connection. 


moby 


The ‘almah is regarded by Meeks' and Graham* as a cult 
personage. This is interesting because of the much discussed 
Is 7 14 passage and the usual interpretation that ‘almah here 
did not mean virgin, but that the LXX translators by inaccu- 
rately using the word wap@évos furnished convenient scriptural 
authority for the later Christian belief in the virgin birth of the 
Christ. Kittel had maintained that in this passage the term 


8 Arabia and the Bible, 156. Gray, Sacrifice in the OT, 190 mentions these 
women as the only other term, in addition to gedeshoth, that implied regular 
service of women about the sactuaries. 

#” Cf. Peritz in JBL, 1898, 145; Hastings’, Dictionary of the Bible, 1V, 934. 
The Vulgate reading quae excubabant is suggestive. An analogy is possibly 
found in a Boghazkoi inscription as suggested by Matter in Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkéi, XVI, 34,1, 15. Frazer: Golden Bough, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1, 76. 

%»© AJSL, LVI, 58. 

st Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult, 59; in general in the liturgies we find 
euphemistic terms like ‘almah. Youths and maidens of Canticles refer to male 
and female prostitutes. 

8? AJSL, L, 207, 210. Cf. also May, AJSL, XLVIII, 87, n. 4. 
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was applied to a woman who was regarded as extraordinarily 
important, otherwise the sign as basis for prophecy would have 
had no significance. She is the ‘almah. One might suggest that 
she was somewhat analogous to the Babylonian entu of the 
ziggurat tower. But for this there appears to be no sure proof 
one way or another, though the text suggests that the ‘almah 
is known to have already conceived and that the birth is expected 
soon. Graham suggests that “the ‘almah’’ of Is 7 represents 
the mother-goddess, the earth, whose offspring, Immanuel, bears 
a name symbolic of the renewed presence of the god at springtime. 

The term ‘alamoth is used in Canticles and Ps 68 where the 
reference may well be to cultic people. Graham believes that 
they were virgins. As used in Ex 2 s and Prov 30 19 there seems 
to be no cultic implication. One is reminded of the apocryphal 
“Gospel of the Birth of Mary” (Ch. 5) and of the Protevangelion 
(Ch. 9) which represent the Virgin Mary as living in the Temple, 
working at the weaving of the “veil of the temple” along with 
the other virgins, and as being no longer desirable as a temple 
resident because she had attained the age of puberty. Findlay, 
in the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1, 682, said the author 
of Protevangelion must have been a non-Jew because he was 
ignorant of Jewish customs in representing Mary as a Temple 
virgin, ‘‘an unheard of thing among the Jews.” But OT study 
shows that Judaism was not without virgin celebrants in earlier 


53 In the light of this entire study, it is tempting to note also Protevangelion, 
8 2, “But Mary continued in the temple, as a dove educated there, and received 
her food from the hand of an angel.’’ The dove is recognized as a constant 
symbol in the mother-goddess cult. Much has been and could be written upon 
it. The dove is found all over the Near East in this connection from early 
inscriptions of Mesopotamia to its use in the Ka‘aba. The pottery offering 
stand from Bethshan representing four snakes peering into apertures con- 
taining models of doves, a pottery shrine from Megiddo with holes for doves 
of the mother-goddess, clay figures of doves from Tall Apachiyah are only a 
few archaeological remains of this symbolism. W. G. Williams in AJSL, LI, 
237, regards the birds sacrificed in the Ras Shamra text, ‘The Birth of the 
Gracious and Beautiful Gods,” as doves, and suggests that they are symbolic 
of the sacrifice of the temple women to divine service. Long ago Raudau 
(Hilprecht Ann. Vol., 391-409, 436-444) suggested that certain hymns referred 
to the virgins consecrated to Ishtar as tu“, “doves” and their habitations as 
bad-si, ‘‘dove-cotes.”’ 
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times. Virgin dancers furnished part of the ceremony at religious 
festivals (Jud 21 19-21, 1137-40). As Morgenstern stated long 
ago, many orthodox Jewish practices may be traced back to 
Canaanite religion. ‘“Thus the dances of the maidens of Jerusalem 
in the vineyards on the Day of Atonement, about which the 
Old Testament is silent, but which are described in detail in 
Mishna Ta‘anith IV 8, and in the Gamara of this passage, were 
the survival of an important rite of the pre-exilic Succoth- 
New Year festival, originally performed in honor of the Semitic 
mother-goddess and closely associated with the institution of 
sacred harlotry.”’54 


Sacred Offspring 


A characteristic of fertility cult ideology has been the belief 
that the propagation of human life, under certain conditions 
supposed to be controlled by the gods, will bring greater produc- 
tivity of fields and flocks and hence prosperity to the social group. 
This idea, translated into action by sympathetic magic, is at 
least one of the fundamental factors which brought about the 
prevalence of sacred harlotry. Persons dedicated to the gods 
who were officials of the cult were sought, especially at festi- 
vals, by laity who sincerely believed that intercourse with 
these persons would cure sterility of human beings, of animals 
and of the land, and that by actual union with the human 
representatives of the deity one could assist the gods in bringing 
prosperity to mankind. An overwhelming amount of evidence 
for this has been collected by various students of society; Wester- 
marck, Sir James Fraser, Sumner, W. R. Smith and S. A. Cook, 
Marett, Malinowski, etc. The offspring of those connected with 
the cult, either through regular marriage, temporary marriage, 
or excesses at times of important festivals, tended to be regarded 
as children of the gods and hence sacred. Their status in the 
social group was therefore apt to be unique. The origin of many 
heroes, historical and mythological, was traditionally claimed 
to be of this nature.‘s 


84 JR, I, 249. Cf. also Snaith, AJSL, L, 136-8. 
s5 For example Sargon ‘‘Knew not his father’’ and had an entu for a mother: 
W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semites, 515. 
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In the Near East these cult children were subject of special 
consideration. In Babylonia and Assyria the social status and 
property rights of all children were safely legislated, and offspring 
of sacred women were no exception. Dr. Graham suggests that 
the ‘‘fatherless’” about whom the Deuteronomic code showed 
so much concern were cult people “whose life was integrated in 
the sanctuary and who were to be dislocated by Josiah’s re- 
forms.’’s* Hebrew sentiment urged charity for the ‘‘fatherless” 
as well as for the widow (whom Graham also thinks connected 
with the cult) and for the sojourner. A glance at a concordance 
will show how often these three classes are mentioned as worthy 
of justice, pity, and aid. In Ps 685 Yahweh is “father to the 
fatherless.”” Cult children were probably sometimes adopted 
either because of sterility, because it was thought to bring good 
luck to the family to have an offspring of the gods, or because 
the shrine was unable to support so many who were ‘‘dedicated”’ 
and the officials encouraged the practice of adoption. The only 
specific case of such adoption in the OT is that of Jephthah who 
was not expected to inherit his father’s property with the other 
sons. Since he was the son of a zonah his brothers drove him 
out because he was “the son of another woman.” Feigin has 
pointed out that Jephthah had been adopted and he translates 
Judges 111 ‘‘And Jephthah, the Gileadite, was a valiant warrior; 
but being the son of a woman, a harlot, Gilead adopted him.’’57 
Among the Hebrews it was customary to give symbolic names 
to children born under the auspices of the cult; so Hosea’s 
children, the offspring of the ‘almah in Is 7, Isaiah’s child by 
the ‘“‘prophetess”’ and probably Samuel. 


8 AJSL, XLVIII, 90, n. 10. Also Meek, Hebrew Origins, 72. Evidently 
the author of the Apocryphal Epistle to Jeremy did not thus interpret since in 
writing of the things the Babylonian gods cannot do he said (v. 38): ‘They 
can show no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the fatherless.” 

3’ JBL, L, 186 ff. Dougherty’s study of the shirkdtu of Babylonia (Vale 
Oriental Series, Researches, V, 2 show that sons of these priests belonged to 
the temple (Keiser, Left. and Contracts from Erech, no. 106), even if the mother 
was not a priestess. She was allowed to take her sons from the temple fifteen 
days with the understanding that they must then be, returned. 
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Graham and May in Culture and Conscience, 64, 93-95, express 
the opinion that sacred prostitution was first practiced in Pales- 
tine in the Hyksos period because this custom is first mentioned 
in the stories of the age of Jacob and Joseph and because the 
small clay figurines of the mother-goddess begin to be numerous 
in levels dated between 1600 and 1200 B. C.* One of the Ras 
Shamra liturgies of this period gives a rather full account of the 
ritual of the sacred marriage in which the gedeshoth functioned 
as wives of El.5° The OT indicates a Mesopotamian background 
for at least part of the ‘‘Sons of Israel.” Since sacred prostitution 
existed in Babylonia from as early as, or earlier than, the begin- 
ning of the historical period, and since the symbolism of the 
vegetation deities all over the Near East, including Egypt, was 
so thoroughly diffused among the various ethnic groups, it is 
not possible to suppose that any fabiri or any tribal groups, 
nomadic or otherwise, could have been unfamiliar with fertility 
cult practices. Even if the prevalence of mother-goddess figurines 
dates only from the Hyksos period, and even if the biblical 


narratives of the earlier patriarchal age fail to mention sacred 
prostitution, as Graham and May state, it may not necessarily 
prove, as these scholars claim, that sacred prostitution in Pales- 
tine dates from that period only.” One would expect the fertility 
cult and hence its constant concomitant, sacred prostitution, to be 
at least coincident with the Amorite influx into Palestine. Doubt- 
less mother-goddess worship in Palestine was considerably older. 


8 The female figurines of the Near East are not all of the same type. Some 
of them appear to have been used in sympathetic magic as aids in childbirth, 
see: Rostovtzeff ‘The Squatting Gods in Babylonia and at Dura,” Iraq, IV, 20; 
Mallowan and Rose, Excavations at Tall Arpachyah, 79-80, where squatting 
goddess associated with dove is linked with similar combination in neolithic 
Crete and later; Van Buren, Clay Figures of Babylonia and Assyria, xlviii; 
and figurines from Tell Mirsim, cf. Albright in Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible, 109. Certain figurines are somewhat analogous to that of the Ma- 
donna, cf. May, AJSL, XLVIII, 88. 

s Barton trans. in JBL, LIII, 64, lines 39-56; and Semitic and Hamitic 
Origins, 363. 

® To this Barton agrees in Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the 
Bible, 78, n. 97, 
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The foregoing study indicates that sacred prostitution was 
common in Palestine and certainly was not lacking in the Yahweh 
cult. As certain Hebrew individuals arose with an insight for 
greater refinement in social relationships and religious inter- 
pretations, there gradually developed a campaign or reform 
movement against sacred prostitution. At first this was directed 
chiefly against the zonah who were, according to the opinion of 
the present writer, female prostitutes originally of the Amorite- 
Canaanite fertility cult, but whom the Hebrews soon sought 
at the wayside shrines. For it is conspicuous that the prophetic 
writers, in denouncing sacred prostitution, mention the zonah 
only.* The yesheveth and the ‘almah seem to have been in good 
standing in the Yahweh cult; both of them may have served in 
special capacities, especially at significant Fall and Spring festivals 
celebrating the death, resurrection, and hierosgamos of the deity. 
The gedesh and gedeshoth were probably sacred prostitutes of 
the Yahweh cult even of nomadic days, an element indigenous 
to the religious practices of the fabiri or groups who somehow 
became consolidated into the people we know as Hebrews. The 
comparative lack of references to any of these classes of sacred 
harlots in post-exilic literature indicates that the reform move- 
ment of the individual prophets and of the Deuteronomic writers 
may have been rather effective. 


The Eunuch Priest 


That a eunuch-priest should have a part in religious cults 
that were based on the idea of the vegetation cycle and that 
fostered rites centering around the mother-goddess and intended 


6 The only exceptions to this are the use of zonoth and gedeshoth synony- 
mously in Hos 4 14 where the word gedeshoth may have been added in the 
interests of parallelism, and the Deuteronomic discrimination against both. 
The use of the two terms in the Genesis Tamar story are less satisfactorily 
explained. Graham and May believe the terms were not differentiated in 
the early patriarchal period. But if the whole narrative is of the Yahwehistic 
history, as Carpenter and Battersby and others indicate, and if this narrative 
took final shape in the 9th century when the prophetic fight against baalism 
was strong, it is possible that the terms may have been used definitely. That is, 
Judah’s friend the Aduilamite who was sent to deliver the pledge his master 
had promised, not finding the zonoth by the highway, inquired for the gedeshoth, 
because she was regarded as more respectable in the Yahweh cult. 
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to induce fertility, seems at first inconsistent. The presence of 
eunuchs in connection with the cultus in the Near East and 
eastern Mediterranean lands is amply attested by ancient histo- 
rians." The emasculated god was represented by these human 
counterparts who by the sacrifice of their virility became, accord- 
ing to the belief, more fittingly prepared to represent the deity, 
to function in phallic worship, or to secure fertility for the fields.? 
In some quarters female as well as male eunuchs also existed, 
especially when the goddess was regarded as a hermaphrodite, 
as was Ishtar. Albright‘ suggests that the eunuch-priest institu- 
tion developed with the ascetic ideal as a reaction against the 
extravagance of sex licenses to which these cults gave rise. 


It has long been recognized that eunuch-priests existed in 
Babylonia,’ and we have for some years known from inscriptions 
that sacred eunuchs were recognized from an early period as 
distinct functionaries. In Babylonia the most common words 
by which they were designated were assinu (UR-SAL), kulu® 
kurgarru, and GIR-SIG-GA. They are mentioned not only in 
the religious literature, but also as witnesses’ on business docu- 


ments. The assinu of the Descent of Ishtar (Rev 1 12) has been 
interpreted as a eunuch representing Tammuz.’ Albright long 
ago connected the eunuch-priest with the waning of the moon, 


t Strabo, XIV, 23; Lucian, De dea Syria, 15, 27, 50 f., Theocritus 15, Servius 
on Aen., ii, 632, Eusebius, Vit. Const., iii, 55. 

2 Fraser: Adonis, Altis, Osiris, 1, I1 passim for examples of eunuch priests 
in India, Egypt, Near East, and Greece; for Africa, cf. Jerome Dowd, The 
Negro Race, 292. Farnell: Cults of the Greek States, III, 297, 300, II, 644; 
Westermarck, II, passim; Albright, AJSL, LIII, 9f.; JBL, XX XVII, 119; 
JAOS, XXXIX, 84 ff.; AJSL, XXXVI, 262 ff.; Garstang: The Story of the 
Hittites, 360-61; Meissner, Bab. und Ass., passim. 

3 Pinches, PSBA, XXXI, 31; Barton, JAOS, XXI, 185; Meissner: op. cit., 
II, 436. 

4 JBL, XXXVII, 123, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 178 and passim. 

5 At least as early as Layard nearly a century ago; cf. Nineveh and its 
Remains, II, 325, etc. 

6 So Albright, JAOS, XXXIX, 83. 

7 ADD, III, 268; II, 129 etc. 

8 OLZ, XV, 438; JAOS, XX XIX, 86. In the Assur copy of the text of the 
Descent of Ishtar, the word ku-lu-’ is substituted for assinu, Frank, ZA, XXIX, 
197 identified kalu and kurgarru. 
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and he has written at some length of the important part played 
by eunuchs at the New Year’s festivals.» That the GIR-SIG-GA 
who are mentioned in the Hammurapi Code, §§187, 192, 193, 
were eunuch-priests and that the zinniSti zikri of §§178, 179, 180, 
187, 192, 193 were eunuch-priestesses, was suggested some time 
ago.” These votaries, dedicated to the service of Tammuz and 
Ishtar were recognized and provided for by law. Ritual de- 
scriptions indicate that in Babylonia these eunuch-priests worked 
themselves into ecstatic frenzy," that they carried a dagger as 
symbolic of their mutilation,” that they may have dressed in 
feminine attire as did eunuchs of other deities,» and that they 
played musical instruments and sang as a part of the ritual.™ 


9 Albright, JBL, XXXVII, 111 ff.; Jensen, KB, VI (2); Frank: Studien zur 
Babylonischen Religion, 21, 80; Zimmern ‘Das Babylonische Neujahrsfest,” 
Der Alte Orient, VII (3), 9, XXV (3) 1926. 

Brooks; Dissertation, op. cit., 70-78; Barton, ‘Sodomy,’ Hastings’ Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics; Ungnad, ZA, Vol. XXXI, 51; Meissner, Bad. 
und Ass., II, 436 ff. equates assinu and girsegf. (Sal-US) may also designate 
female eunuch, Koschaker, ‘‘Fratriarchat Hausgemeinschaft und Mutterrecht 
in Keilschriftrechten,’’ ZA, 1933, 3, n. 2; Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer 
and Akkad, 203, IV, 9 (SAL-IA-E). But see note 24 above. 

Farnell suggested that the self-mutilation necessary for the attainment 
of the status of a eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic craving to 
assimilate one’s self to the goddess and charge one’s self with her power: op. 
cit., III, 300. 

12 See Frank in ZA, XXIX, 197 ff., quoting DT, 67, 1. 10-16 giving cult- 
insignia of various persons and of kurgarru as ‘‘Dolch’’ and ‘‘Keule”; RA, XII 
(1) 351. 17, “The eunuchs of her city who wield the dagger no more (wail).” 
Langdon: Tammuz and Ishtar, 78, 79; Reisner: Hymnen, No. 56, obv. 56; 
Hussey, AJSL, XXIII, 146. 

3 Adopting of effeminate attire is mentioned by Lucian, 50, 51. The galli of 
Comana (P. Matter: Die Bedeutung der Hethiter fiir das Alte Testament, 1933) 
in service of the Hittite goddess are described as clad in voluptuous feminine 
fabrics. Galli connected with Cybele assumed female dress (Farnell, op. cit., 
III, 297). Albright, JBL, XXXVII, 116 suggested that the real reason they 
dressed in female garb was because they functioned as women, rather than the 
reason given by Lucian, 27. Attis after his castration wore female garb; 
Lucian, Dea Syr., 15. 

™ Meissner, op. cit., II, 67. Carl Engel: Music of the Most Ancient Nations, 
107, wrote years ago of the “representations of musical performance in which 
many of the musicians are eunuchs. . . . Their soprano voices may have im- 
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Sacred Eunuchs of Early Hebrew Religion 


As a functionary of the cult, the eunuch is not frequently 
mentioned in the OT by a specific term. The general designation 
Dp" is often used of a non-sacred eunuch attached to the harem, 
or one who had been taken as war booty. That this term may 
also have been used of a eunuch connected with the temple is 
probably indicated by a statement in the narration of Josiah’s 
reforms (2 Kgs 2311). ‘‘He took away the horses which the 
King of Judah had given to the sun, at the entrance of the house 
of the Lord, by the chamber of Nathan-Melech, the eunuch, 
which was among the summer houses, and he burned the chariots 
with fire.” As this occurs in a series of several statements about 
Josiah’s attempts to stamp out the fertility cult, and as the name 
may indicate that this eunuch was “dedicated” to the temple, 
Nathan-Melech may well have been a regular official of the cult, 
living in the temple precinct. 


Hebrew legislation forbade a eunuch’s marrying into the con- 
gregation of Israel (Deut 23 1); Lev 21 21, prohibiting members 
of the Aaronite priesthood who had physical defects from serving 
in the holiest precincts, mentioned injury of testicles. In Deut 
23 18 there is prohibition against bringing to the temple as a 
votive offering the gains of a zonah or earnings of a 29>. This 
latter term, meaning literally ‘“‘dog,’’ was so translated in AV 
and AR; the American Translation renders ‘‘male prostitute.” 
Some have assumed that the term 392 is here an epithet applied 
to the gedeshim."® It seems probable however that “dog” was 
used of eunuchs specifically, since the term is applied to eunuch- 
priests in other fertility cults. The Akkadian word for eunuch, 


parted a peculiar brilliance to their performances.” Zimmern, Neujahrsfest, 138, 
assinu plays “‘flute.” Frank: Studien, 20 and 80; Jensen, KB, VI (2) 42 1. 10; 
ZA, XXIV, 109, n. 1. 

18 Olmstead suggests (Hist. of Syria and Palestine, 588) that this applied to 
self-made eunuchs in the cult, but evidently not to secular eunuchs since 
presumably Nehemiah was one. 

6 Leslie, OT Religion in the Light of its Canaanite Background, 39. 
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assinu (UR-SAL), means literally “female dog.’ The gedeshim 
were maie prostitutes definitely connected with the shrine and 
probably resident there, but there is no indication that they 
were necessarily eunuchs, in fact there is evidence that quite 
the opposite was the case. For 295, the LXX uses xbves. There 
are two verses in the NT using xéves and translated ‘‘dog” 
which might refer to eunuchs; Phil 3 2 and Rev 22 15. Regulations 
against accepting earnings of a eunuch as well as of a zonah in 
cultic practices for temple support was to be expected of the 
prophetic reformers. II Isaiah (56 3-4), however, seems to present 
the human side of the eunuch’s situation by representing Yahweh 
as stating that the pp who is true to ritual observance will 
receive in the house of Yahweh a monument and name better 
than sons and daughters. Many devotees, after the orgyistic 
frenzy was past, doubtless regretted the supreme sacrifice. 

Deut 22 5 forbids a woman to wear male dress, and vice versa. 
It is thought that this regulation may have been directed against 
the popular cult in which the eunuch-priest wore feminine 
attire.* In general, eunuch-priests wore female dress; so the 
galli of Asia Minor, the ovab> of Palestine and Phoenicia and 
the kulu, kurgaru, or assinu of Mesopotamia. Albright believes 
that the famous o°D» nin> of Joseph was of this nature and that 
his father gave it to his favorite to keep him at home occupied 
with girlish pursuits, as Aphrodite attempted to keep Adonis 
at home, away from dangers.’ If this is so, one might suspect 


7 See Albright, JAOS, XXXIX, 85, for interpretation of curse uttered 
upon eunuch by EreSkigal in Epic; the eunuch destined to eat from city 
garbage pots, to live in shadow of wall and be buffeted by the drunkards and 
outcasts. 

% W.R. Smith, The OT in the Jewish Church, 365: ‘When Deut 22 5 forbids 
women to wear male dress and vice versa we rightly interpret these injunctions 
in the light of Servius that in Cyprus men in female dress and women in male 
dress sacrificed to bearded Astarte.’’ Bertholet, p. 99. Prevalence of the 
custom of eunuch priests assuming female dress is discussed by Fraser, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, II, 258 ff. 

9% JBL, XXXVII, 116, 126. The same term is used of Tamar, 2 Sam 13 18. 
May, AJSL, XLVII, 86 mentions that the same garment was worn by priests 
in Ex 28 4 and by the maiden in Cant 5 3, but in both instances we note that 
only the word nin3 is used, as is the case in the several other passages: Gen 3 21; 
Ex 28 4, 39, 29 5, 39 27, 40 14; Lev 8 7, 13, 105, 164; Ez 2 69; Neh 7 71; 2 Sam 
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that the LXX rendering which changed the meaning to “coat 
of many colors,” was conscious editing because the coat with 
long sleeved tunic reaching to the ankles suggested a fertility 
cult functionary. 


Much has been written by Sir James Fraser, Farnell and 
others of ritual laceration, which seems a constant in fertility 
cult ideology and practice. When worked up to a pitch of 
ecstatic frenzy, often induced by music and dance, the priests 
and sometimes bystanders lashed their own flesh, cut themselves 
with knives or other sharp instruments until the blood gushed 
forth. Not infrequently they emasculated themselves. The 
purpose seems to have been to impress the deities with the 
sincerity of the worshipper, to try to assimilate one’s self with 
the deity, or to facilitate phallic worship.” Common also was 


15 32; Cant 5 3, the majority of which refer to attire for the Aaronic priesthood. 
If one accepts Meek’s position that the bull cult was native to North Israel, 
originating in the Joseph tribe, and being especially connected with the figure 
of Aaron, as eponym of the Ephraimite priesthood, this may be significant. 
It has for a long time been generally agreed that elements of the fertility cult 
were practiced more excessively among the northern Hebrews. Albright (JBL, 
XXXVII, 111 ff.) interpreted Joseph as a depotentized fertility god originally 
worshipped at Shechem, and one who was at times thought of as a castrated 
deity. W. E. Staples (AJSL, LV, 47) finds analogy to the garment worn by 
Joseph and by Tamar the princess as ‘‘suspiciously like the veil worn by the 
virgin-goddess Ishtar.”’ The “‘Blessing of Jacob,” Gen 39 22-26 and the ‘‘Bless- 
ing of Moses,’’ Deut 33 17 connect Joseph with the bull cult (so also Meek, 
Hebrew Origins, 137). These references would seem to indicate that the 
Aaronite priesthood, and not the Levitical wore the nin>. Josephus, (A ntt., 
III, 7) described the garment as of linen (so-called from root meaning, see 
Gesenius) and as being tight-fitting, long, reaching to the ankles and having 
sleeves tied fast to the wrist. There are only two instances of 0°DD occuring 
with this word; in reference to Joseph’s coat and the dress of Tamar the 
princess. Josephus, Anit., VII, 8, in the account of the Tamar story explains 
that in ancient times the virgins wore loose coats tied at the hands and let 
down to the ankles, that the inner coat might not be seen. The root 055 means 
“expand” and when used with nin> evidently indicated a looser, more flowing 
garment. The o°pD nin> therefore may have been a special robe worn by 
virgins and by eunuchs of the cult since the latter customarily wore feminine 
attire. 

2 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, IJI, 297, 300. Fraser, Adonis etc., 
ch. VIII; Spirits of the Corn and Wild, 216 ff., 257 ff. Aside from the implication 
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the practice of wailing for the departed deity, Tammuz or Adonis, 
by beating the breasts, tearing the hair, etc. The OT is not 
lacking in probable references to the prevalence of ritual lacera- 
tion and wailing that had a place in the Yahweh cult, and this 


has been discussed at some length by Dr. May (AJSL, XLVIII, 
78 ff.). 


The dramatic contest between Baal and Yahweh, staged by 
Elijah on Mt. Carmel, the ben nabi stories of the times of Samuel, 
Saul, and David, as well as numerous statements in the prophets 
indicate that mutilation of the body was not unknown in the 
popular Hebrew cult. Zech 13 6 indicates that a prophet could 
be recognized because of the wounds on his hands which he 
received because “‘I was wounded in the house of my lovers.” 
It is probable that this mutilation sometimes took the form of 
emasculation as in other fertility cults. This may have been 
the reason for the legislation of Deut 91 excluding castrated 
males from marrying into the congregation of Israel. It was 
part of the attempt to purge the Yahweh cult of practices which 
had become associated especially with baalism. With the change 


of the mores phallicism (massebah), sacred harlotry, and any 
ascesis which involved bodily mutilation came to be frowned 
upon by the Yahweh prophets. As sociologists have observed, 
wherever the agricultural interest controls we see ‘‘the struggle 
between the idea that unrestrained sex indulgence produces 
abundance and the idea that it produces excess, lewdness and 
harm.’’* 


A study such as this is not calculated to be of value to the 
average layman who looks to the pages of the OT for positive, 
constructive religious inspiration, if indeed he looks at the OT at 


of phallic worship in the symbolism of the massebah, 1 Kgs 15 13 and 2 Chron 
15 16 have been discussed (Journ. Asiatique, XV, 100-107) as possible evidence 
of phallic worship. The word mipheleget which Asa’s mother has made to the 
Ashera caused trouble for the LXX and Vulgate translators. M. Vernes 
pointed out that the Vulgate was responsible for the introduction of the word 
Priapus, the Graeco-Latin divinity associated with phallicism. The word 
mipheleget, however, seems from the root to mean merely something which is 
fear-provoking or horrible to look at. 
2 Sumner, Folkways, 544. 
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all. Professor Irwin” has pointed out that this “‘cultic” approach 
to the OT ‘“‘is not devoid of menace. Israel is significant in human 
history not because of her pagan beginnings, but through her 
attainment of knowledge of a God who is righteousness and 
truth. And in so far as preoccupation with the former may 
obscure our proper realization of the latter, it is an error of the 
first order.... The study of beginnings or of crudities of any 
age may be an ultimate end for the historian, but the biblical 
scholar must maintain a sense of the whole and of the final 
attainment in which these can never be more than minor though 
contributing elements.” For the student of the history of religion 
or for the sociologist, this increased evidence of the long persistent 
struggle of the better minds of Israel against the materialistic 
orgies of fertility cults which from time immemorial had pre- 
vailed in southwestern Asia, is illuminating one of the striking 
phenomena of history. The world’s greater religious systems 
have become so because certain finer souls have arisen to sub- 
limate the crass religious practices and ideologies that have hung 
over from a more primitive time, and to emphasize the spiritual 
and ethical aspects of man’s relationship with the Supernatural. 
Thus did Zarathushtra, Gautama, Mahavira, Lao-tze, etc., but 
the efforts of the earlier pre-exilic prophets antedated them all, 
and were carried on in defiance of millenia of mother-goddess 
rites of the Orient. The prophetic religion of Israel had the 
power to say No, and refused to allow cruel and sensual figures 
and rites to flourish along with the higher interpretations of 
religion, as has India.* Important as was the covenant idea in 
Israel, this insight of the Hebrew prophets is startlingly apparent 
whether one’s interpretation of the history of religion is pietistic- 
deterministic or developmental-creative. 


2 AJSL, LV, 179. 
23 Séderblom, The Living God, 135. 








A SUGGESTION CONCERNING MATTHEW 16 


HERBERT M. GALE 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY 


HE sixteenth chapter of Matthew presents a number of 
problems, textual and otherwise. The present suggestion 
throws light upon a number of them. It may be stated that this 
proposal was not invented in an effort to solve the problems 
which appear, but is the outcome of an original desire to explain 
one word. The fact that the “‘solution’”’ does seem to touch other 
problems as well encourages me to offer it for consideration here. 
In 161 the Pharisees and Sadducees ask Jesus to show them 
a “sign from heaven.’ In 164 Jesus replies that no sign shall be 
given ‘‘but the sign of Jonah.” After the so-called ‘“Confession” 
of Peter, Jesus is made to say (in 1617): “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” If there is recognized, 
between verses 4 and 17, a word-play upon the name of Jonah, 
the editor’s meaning was this: no sign shall be given but the sign 
of Jonah; this sign of Jonah (now Bar-Jonah) is given, namely, 
the “‘sign’’ or declaration of Jesus’ messiahship. 
The following considerations all tend to argue for the validity 
of this proposal: 


1. Matthew’s fondness for word-play is well-known. Assuming 
the authenticity of 16 17 (as shall presently be seen, the present 
suggestion lends support to the claim of Matthew’s authorship 
for the verse), we have here the editor’s word-play upon Ilérpos 
(wérpa). Another intended play upon words is to be found in 
27 9-10, and another possibly in 2 23." In any case, one word-play 


t The idea of a word-play between ‘“‘Nazareth” and ‘“‘netzer” (a shoot or 
branch, applied in Is 11 1 to the Messiah) is not so certain; but the fact that 
it has had considerable support shows that Matthew’s liking for this sort of 
usage is recognized. See Carpenter, The First Three Gospels, 89,and Montefiore, 
Synoptic Gospels, II, 11. 

255 
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may reasonably be expected to suggest another also, if it is 
possible; and the suggestion of a play upon the name of Jonah 
would be all the more likely since this and the immediately 
following play upon the name of Peter both are concerned with 
the same person. 

Of course it may be said to require some stretch of the imagina- 
tion to equate Jonah and Bar-Jonah, or the “sign” of Jonah with 
the “sign” of Bar-Jonah. In word-plays, however, such a pro- 
cedure is to be expected. Furthermore, where Matthew is toying 
with an interpretation of the “sign of Jonah” in 12 40 there is 
involved a difficulty even more serious, for there he speaks of 
the Son of man as “three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth,” which was clearly untrue. His interpretation in 
chapter 16, as here described, involves far less difficulty and is 
consequently even more intelligible.’ 

It may also be objected that if a word-play were intended 
between verses 4 and 13 #. Matthew would not have introduced 
between these passages the account concerning the Leaven of 
the Pharisees. It is to be observed, however, that from chapter 14 
onward Matthew ‘‘never departs from Mark’s order;’’3 since his 
source included this intervening account he was simply introduc- 
ing what his source dictated, depending upon his enlargement 
of the material to carry out his intended word-play. (Asa matter 
of fact, Matthew does omit the account, also intervening in 
Mark’s gospel, concerning the Blind Man of Bethsaida. It must 
be admitted, however, that this omission was probably due to 
other reasons than to bring closer together the accounts involving 
the word-play.) 

2. It is to be noted that the request of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees is for a sign from heaven (161); therefore, no sign 
from heaven shall be given but that of Jonah. It is explicitly 
stated (1617) that the declaration of Jesus’ messiahship, now 
seen as the sign of Jonah (Bar-Jonah), is such a sign from heaven: 
“for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven.” 


2 The fact that Matthew seems to interpret the “‘sign of Jonah” in two 
different ways will be discussed presently. 
3 Streeter, Four Gospels, 274. 
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This characterization of the “‘sign” as from heaven is not to be 
seen merely in the designation of the Father as One “who is in 
heaven.” Such expressions as ‘‘Father in heaven’”’ and “Father 
who is in heaven” occur so frequently in Matthew that the latter 
form, as found here, cannot in itself have any particular signifi- 
cance.4 There is great significance, however, in the contrast 
between ‘‘flesh and blood’”’ and ‘“‘my Father who is in heaven.” 
The source of Peter’s insight is not man but God. His “sign” 
is not an earthly one but is from heaven. 


3. The present suggestion explains Matthew’s introduction 
of the form Bapwwva, which is otherwise unintelligible. In the 
first place, the inclusion of Aramaic expressions is contrary to 
Matthew’s usual procedure, even when such expressions appear 
in his source. He avoids many Aramaic words which Mark has 
used, either translating them or omitting them altogether.‘ 
Apparently in recognition of this tendency on the part of Mat- 
thew, Professor Torrey, in his Four Gospels, 294, observes that 
the name Bapwvé ‘should have been translated,” obviously 
referring to translation from Aramaic to Greek (as, perhaps, in 
John 1 42 and 21 15 #.). Since nowhere else in the entire NT does 
the untranslated form of this name appear, it is reasonable to 
assert that especially here, in view of Matthew’s usual avoidance 
of Aramaic forms, the name should have been translated,— unless 
the editor had a specific reason for not doing so. The present 
proposal supplies the reason: Bapiwva suits the word-play better 
than would, for example, 6 vids "Iwavov (as in John 1 42), for 
the “Iwv@ thus appears as a part of Simon’s own name. 


4. The suggestion accounts for the repetition of Q material 
already given once by Matthew at an earlier point in his gospel. 
In 12 3s—42 he is reproducing the Q version of a request for a sign. 
It is according to this source that Jesus replies, ‘‘An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 


4See Mt 5 16, 5 45, 5 48, 7 11, 7 21, 10 32, etc. 

5 Note the absence of Boavnpyés (Mk 3 17) in 102, KopBav (Mk 7 11) in 
15 5, "Eppada (Mk 7 34) in 15 20-31, TadcOa xovp (Mk 5 41) in 9 25, ‘PaBBouvei 
(Mk 1051) in 2033, and ’"ABB& (Mk 14 36) in 2639. In 21 20 Matthew also 
avoids the ‘PaGBei of Mk 11 21, although this term he elsewhere reproduces. 
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sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet.” In 
chapter 16, however, the editor is following Mark, where no such 
statement of Jesus is given. Yet he avoids Mark’s question, 
“Why doth this generation seek a sign?’”’ and, instead, repeats 
the longer statement from Q. In a number of instances where 
Matthew is following Mark his tendency is to shorten his account 
by omitting those parts of his immediate source which would 
repeat material previously given. Here, however, he omits 
what does not repeat, and brings in bodily the previously- 
mentioned passage from Q which has already been included. 
Such an unusual procedure must have been due to some definite 
purpose. Such a purpose is supplied by the present suggestion: 
The editor wanted to relate the second request for a sign to 
Peter’s declaration of Jesus’ messiahship. By bringing in again 
the reference to the sign of Jonah (although his immediate 
source, Mark, does not include it) he was able to say that the 
only sign to be given was given, namely, the declaration or “sign” 
of Bar-Jonah. 


In Matthew’s repetition of the Q passage a slight alteration 
should be noted. Mt 164 follows 12 39 exactly, with the ex- 
ception that in 16 4 there is omitted the reference to Jonah as 
“the prophet.” Now he says there shall no sign be given but the 
sign of Jonah,— not “Jonah the prophet.” This alteration is 
not easily explained unless it is seen that he omits ‘‘the prophet” 
for a reason: Jonah is now to be applied to Peter, who was not a 
prophet. 


The difficulties involved in this verse have been generally 
admitted. Professor Torrey, in his translation, simply omits all 
but the last clause of the verse. He speaks of the omitted part 
as ‘That which came in here by accident (and caused all the 


6 Compare 14 14 (= Mk 6 34) with Mt 9 36; compare Mt 185 (=Mk 9 37) 
with Mt 10 40; compare Mt 16 27 (Mk 8 38) with Mt 10 33; compare Mt 24 9, 
13, 14 (=Mk 13 9-13) with Mt 10 17-22, 30. When Matthew does repeat such 
material he has a definite reason for doing so, as in 19 9 (= Mk 10 11), with 
which compare Mt 5 32. 
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trouble).”’? Its admission was due, he suggests, to a copyist who 
“«nadvertently repeated the sequence occurring in 12 39.’ 

The explanation now proposed avoids the necessity of thus 
mutilating the text by offering a specific reason why the dupli- 
cated passage was included by the editor himself. Furthermore, 
if the inclusion were due “inadvertently” to a later copyist, it 
is strange that he reproduced the Q passage with absolute accu- 
racy except that he omitted the very words Matthew would have 
omitted according to the above explanation, namely, the refer- 
ence to Jonah as “‘the prophet.”’ The general accuracy of the 
repetition, with the single omission, suggests that the duplication 
was not so inadvertent after all, but was part of a specific purpose. 

5. It has been noted by writers that the mention of Jonah is 
not enlarged upon after Mt 164 as it is after the mention in 
Mt 12 39 and Lk 11 29. Apparently some need for an explanation 
is felt at this point. The present hypothesis supplies an answer 
here also. The ‘‘enlargement” is found in the ‘‘Confession” of Bar- 
Jonah. It is of course true that Matthew in chapter 16 thus offers 
an explanation different from that which he gave in 12 40 4. 
It is also true, however, that for Matthew this would cause no 
serious difficulty. His proof-texting proclivities are well-attested, 
and he elsewhere shows that he is not averse to re-interpretation, 
as in 2 15 (where he quotes Hosea’s words, “‘my Son,”’ and applies 
them to Jesus, while in Hosea the words refer to Israel), and as 
in 2171. (where he makes a passage in Jeremiah a prophecy 
concerning the future, whereas in Jeremiah it is retrospect). 

6. In relating the request for a sign to the ‘‘Confession”’ of 
Peter, Matthew is following his usual practice, seen throughout 
the gospel, of unifying the material with which he worked. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the view which is here 
offered possibly affects at least two other problems which Mt 16 
presents. In the first place, by making the word-plays upon 
*Iwva and I]érpos essential for an understanding of the narrative, 
it would definitely establish Matthew’s authorship for verses 17 


7 Torrey, Four Gospels, 294. 
8 Ibid. 
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and 1s. These verses, as the writer intended them to be inter- 
preted, constitute an integral part of the chapter as a whole. 

Furthermore, by making the “sign” of (Bar-)Jonah (i.e. 
Bar-Jonah’s declaration of Jesus’ messiahship) the central and 
unifying theme of the chapter, the suggestion here offered would 
perhaps tend to support the claim that this “‘sign’’ of messiahship, 
and not the person of Peter himself, was uppermost in the 
author’s mind, and hence was regarded by him as the ‘‘rock”’ 
upon which the church was to be established. 





THE FIRST CENTURY CONTROVERSY 
OVER JESUS AS A REVOLUTIONARY 
FIGURE 


ELLIS E. JENSEN 


ROM the time of Herod the Great’s death to the great 
revolt against Rome in the years 66-70, Palestine was 
troubled by ‘‘men of violence” who repeatedly led revolts against 
Roman domination. Some of them posed as the Messiah in a 
period when, as Luke tells us, “the people were in expectation” 
of the coming of the Messiah to restore Israel. Others assumed 
the title King of the Jews, or claimed to be both Messiah and 
King, terms which were synonymous in some circles. 
Such revolutionists must have been numerous. Imperfect as 
our records of the time are, yet we have a long list. It includes 


Bagoas,? Judas the Galilean,3 Simon,* Athrongeus,' the Perean 
insurgents,® all of the time of Archelaus; Barabbas’ and possibly 
John the Baptist in the time of Pilate;* and after the death of 
Agrippa I, the Samaritan impostor,? Theudas,”° Eleazar b. Dinai,” 
Amram,” Hanibas,*3 Jacob and Simon sons of Judas the Gali- 


t Lk 3 15. 

2 Josephus, Anit., XVII, ii, 4. 

3 Ibid., XVII, x, 5; Jos., Wars, II, iv, 1; Acts 5 37; asi Celsus, i, 57. 

4 Jos., Antt., XVII, x, 6; Wars, II, iv, 2. 

5 Jos., Antt., XVII, x, 7; Wars, II, iv, 3. 

6 Jos., Wars, II, iv, 2. 

7 Mk 15 7, 11, 15; Mt 27 16 f., 20-22, 26; Lk 23 18 £., 25; Jn 18 40. 

8 Mk 6; Mt 14; Lk 3 19 £., 9 7-9; Jos., Antt., XVIII, v, 2. 

9 Jos., Antt., XVIII, iv, 1. 

® Jos., Antt., XX, v, 1; Acts 5 36; Origen, Cels., i, 57; vi, 11; Eusebius, 
Eccl. Hist., ii, 2. 

1 Jos., Antt., XX, i, 1; viii, 5; Wars, II, xii, 4. Cf. Sotah ix, 9; Cant. 
Rabbah, iii, 5. 

12 Jos., Antt., XX, i, 1. 

13 Ibid. 
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lean,“ the Egyptian Jew,’’ the wilderness impostor,’ Costo- 
barus,’? Saulus,'*® Menahem,’® and John of Gishala.?° Besides 
these revolutionists mentioned by name, Josephus several times 
calls attention to other unnamed men who carried on the same 
activities.” 


Every study of the life of Jesus should give close attention to 
his activity in the midst of these revolutionary longings and 
outbreaks. Above every public question of the day was that of 
Israel’s attitude to Roman rule. It filled the leadership of every 
Jewish group in the nation with concern. It profoundly affected 
the extension of messianic longings in certain circles. It drove 
some men, such as the Essenes, into the wilderness to escape 
the unclean foreigner. It caused the temple authorities and the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin constant worry. And no rabbi could possibly 
function among the people without coming to grips with this 
condition of Israel’s servitude. It was bound to figure in his 
outlook, message, and activity. Jesus, too, more than we have 
often supposed, found his message interpreted and evaluated by 
his hearers in its relation to the burning shame of Israel’s control 
by foreign heathen. 


How much Jesus was affected by the revolutionary currents 
of his time is clearly seen in the fact of his death as a revolu- 
tionary “robber’’; as one who had plotted against the pax 
romana. He was brought before the procurator as a disturber 
of the political peace; he was accused of having led a rebellion; 
he was sentenced to death as a “king of the Jews.”” His execu- 
tion was suffered not at the hands of his own people, but at the . 


%4 Jos., Anit., XX, v, 2. 

5 Jos., Antt., XX, viii, 6; Wars, II, xiii, 5; Acts 2138. Cf. Origen, Cels., 
v, 63. 

6 Jos., Antt., XX, viii, 10. 

17 [bid., XX, ix, 4. 

3% Tbid. 

% Jos., Wars, II, xvii, 8 f. 

» Jos., Wars, II, xxi; IV; iii, 13 f.; vii, 1; VII, viii, 1. 

a Jos., Antt., XVII, ix, 1-3; Wars, II, i, 2 f.; Antt., XVII, x, 1-4, 8; Wars, 
II, iii f.; Anétt., XVIII, i, 1, 6; Gittin 56a; Antt., XX, viii, 5; Wars, II, xii, 
2-5; Il, xiii, 4, 6; VI, v, 2. Cf. Mt 11 12; Lk 16 16; Lk 131; Acts 23 12-16; 
Gitt., v, 6; Jer. Gittin., V, 47b; Gitt., 55b. 
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hands of the authorities of Rome, and it took the form reserved 
for revolutionists.” 

After Jesus’ death, when his followers proclaimed him to be 
the Messiah, account had to be taken of the compromising man- 
ner of his death. Inasmuch as the first believers in him were 
messianists who repeatedly urged the people not to revolt, their 
message about Jesus urgently required an explanation of his 
execution as a revolutionist. It is reasonable to assume that 
those who resisted the church’s claims for Jesus sought to dis- 
credit his manner of life, and an effective attack upon him was 
possible by pointing to his evil death as a convicted revolutionist. 

The second and early third century apologists amply reveal 
that Christianity suffered not only political opposition but the 
displeasure of rival religions as well, and that attempts were 
made to discredit Jesus’ life and activity in order to belittle the 
church’s faith in him. If the historical Jesus could be discredited 
the church would suffer the most crushing blow imaginable. 

We lack first century authors who mention open attacks on 
Jesus’ manner of life as Justin, Origen, and Tertullian do. 
But it is altogether probable that most of the criticisms of Jesus’ 
life which circulated in the second century had already appeared 
in the late decades of the first century when the gospels were 
written.74 If we view the gospels against such a background of 
opposition to Jesus, we uncover one of the important reasons 
why their writers successively produced hundreds of major and 
minor changes. 

In presenting the Passion Story the evangelists faced a difficult 
task. Jesus had led some kind of violent act in the temple area 
during a festival. For long the temple area had been a focal 
point for those who plotted against Rome, and revolutionary 
disturbances there were frequent, necessitating a guard of sol- 
diers on the walls. Dagger-men often mingled with the crowd 


23 Assumption of Moses 6 9; Jos., Antt., XVII, x, 10; XX, v, 2; Wars, I, 
v, 2; II, xii, 6; V, vi, 1. 

23 Mt 28 15 is a notable exception. 

2 Ernest Cadman Colwell holds this view in his suggestive book John 
Defends the Gospel. 

3s Jos. Antt., XX, v, 3; Wars, II, xii, 1. 
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and did away with Jewish leaders opposed to revolutionary 
activities.” 

Moreover, Jesus’ arrest by troops armed for a fight, and the 
possession of swords by his followers offered difficulties for 
the early Christian propagandists. Admittedly Jesus had been 
arrested as a Agorns, “robber,” a word meaning a revolutionist 
rather than an ordinary thief.27, What is more, there was no 
obscuring the fact that he had been condemned as a “king” of 
the revolutionary type, and that he had been crucified with two 
insurrectionaries called Agorat.2®? In mockery Jesus had been 
arrayed during his trial in regal robes; a crown, albeit of thorns, 
had been placed on his head; he had been mocked as a “‘king”’ both 
by the procurator’s troops and by the crowd at the crucifixion. 

Careful examination of the gospels reveals that the writers 
were anxious to exonerate Jesus of all legitimate accusation of 
having been a revolutionist. Mark’s obvious concern with this 
matter engaged the attention of Matthew and Luke-Acts even 
more, and the Fourth Gospel improved even on the later synop- 
tics in delineating Jesus as anything but a revolutionist. 

The gospels present Jesus as a ‘“‘king”’ not because their authors 
were unaware of the word’s revolutionary connotation in the 
parlance of the day, but because the Messiah had been prophe- 
sied to be a king,?? and Jesus’ regal claims could be shown to 
be devoid of political meaning. By these means his death would 
stand out as a tragic miscarriage of justice. 

Much more than Mark, the later synoptics show many evi- 
dences of the desire to erase from the record of Jesus’ life any 
suspicion that he had been a pretender king of the revolutionary 
type common in his day. They stress Jesus’ pacifistic program. 
Zacharias prophesied that this one who was to be born would 
“guide our feet into the way of peace.”’° The Sermon on the 


% Gitt., V, 6; Jer. Gitt., V, 47b; Gitt., 55b. Cf. Acts 23 12-16. 

27 Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933-_ ) IV, 266. 

% Mk 15 27; Mt 2738. Note how Luke and John suppress the earlier 
tradition that Jesus was crucified with Ayoral: Lk 23 32; Jn 19 18. 

* Jer 23 5, 33 14-16, 19-22; Zech 3 8, 6 12; Hos 3 5, etc. 
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Mount shows clearly what Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God 
to be, and what kind of people he called into it: the poor in spirit, 
the meek, those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, those 
who are peacemakers.** Jesus teaches his followers to turn the 
other cheek to their enemies, and to meet their unjust demands 
with more than is asked.3? They are to love their enemies, do 
good to them, and pray for those who persecute them. Love 
of one’s enemies is the mark of true righteousness,4 for God 
does good both to the just and the unjust;> accordingly, Jesus’ 
followers must emulate God in this.* 


Throughout their gospels Matthew and Luke add to their 
Marcan source other items to show that Jesus preached a 
thorough-going quietistic ethic. In addition to Mark’s “‘For what 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and forfeit his life?’’37 
they tell how Jesus deplored human attempts to establish the 
kingdom of God by violence.3* Jesus’ followers are to be wise 
as serpents but harmless as doves.3? Though he could have done 
it, Jesus refused to call down fire and brimstone on the Samaritan 


village which refused to receive him.4° He was deeply stirred 
by the violence which went on in Jerusalem against those who 
preached peace.** He wept over Jerusalem because it did not 
know ‘‘the things that belong unto peace,” and was headed for 
destruction because of its mad revolutionary attitudes.” Unless 
the Jews repented, they all would die at the hands of Rome as 
those Galileans had died at the hands of Pilate during an up- 


3 Mt 5 3-9. 

32 Mt 5 39-41; Lk 6 27-30. 

33 Mt 5 44; Lk 6 35. 

34 Mt 5 46 f.; Lk 6 32-34. 

35 Mt 5 45. 
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37 Mk 8 36; Mt 16 26; Lk 9 25. 
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rising at a festival. Within the parable of the Minae, called 
forth because the disciples “‘supposed that the kingdom of God 
was immediately to appear” when Jesus entered Jerusalem, refer- 
ence is made to what the end of those will be who oppose foreign 
rule.“ 

Mark’s Passion Story has two items which are intended to 
show clearly that Jesus did not oppose Roman rule and had no 
revolutionary intentions, both of which the later synoptists adopt. 
The one is the saying, ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” indicating 
that Jesus did not oppose Jewish payment of taxes to the empire. 
The other is Jesus’ complaint that his arresters came out to 
seize him heavily armed as if he were a “robber,” hiding in a 
lair. He was not this, but a teacher who taught openly in the 
Temple — conduct anything but that of a revolutionist.*© To 
these Matthew and Luke add a number of others. While all 
three synoptists admit that there was some sword-play at the 
time of Jesus’ arrest by an unidentified person,‘7 Matthew re- 
cords Jesus’ displeasure by telling the wielder of the sword to 
put it up, for “they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.’’4® Luke indicates that Jesus showed his displeasure with 
the use of weapons and his good will toward the wounded man 
by healing him.49 Moreover, Luke offers an explanation of the 
presence of swords in Jesus’ company.*° It is difficult for us to 
decide precisely what Luke’s meaning is, however. Either he 
ascribes the presence of swords to a misunderstanding of a sym- 
bolic saying of Jesus, or he means that Jesus asked that swords 
be brought in order to fulfill a saying of scripture: ‘‘And he was 
reckoned with the lawless (4véuwv).’’ The latter explanation 
appears to be the more likely. Matthew takes especial pains to 

4 Lk 13 1-3; cf. 13.4 £. 

4 Lk 19 11-28, 

48 Mk 12 17; Mt 22 21; Lk 20 25. 

4 Mk 14 48 f.; Mt 26 55; Lk 22 52 £. 
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point out that Jesus did not resist arrest in any way. He says 
that Jesus told Judas to proceed with that for which he had 
come.s* He quotes Jesus’ saying to the wielder of the sword 
that if he wished he could command twelve legions of angels 
from heaven to protect him from arrest, but this he would not 
do, for the scriptures had prophesied that thus it must be. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the gaps in Mark’s armor are 
closed by the later synoptists, and conscious efforts are put forth 
to portray Jesus as a man of peace in even more convincing 
fashion than Mark had done. The later synoptists also take 
pains to improve on Mark’s record of Jesus’ concept of the 
kingdom. The statement of Paul, that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,% is consistently brought out by 
them. The kingdom is within one.s+ The Son of Man is king 
when he and the angels come in glory to judge the earth. 
Jesus’ kingdom is paradise.s* Jesus and the church were not 
exercised about the political rule of Rome. The devil is the real 
ruler of this world, and Jesus refused to win earthly kingdoms, 
for to do so he would have to receive them from the devil’s 
hands.s? The kingdom of God is not a political creation, but a 
spiritual and moral one, founded by the Messiah at the behest 
of God, to terminate the devil’s rule of the world and establish 
in its place the rule of God with his Messiah, as his vice-gerent, 
which rule will bring to an end all wickedness and injustice 
which so long had plagued the children of men because of the 
devil’s sovereignty over the earth and the great nations. Jesus 
was not a political Messiah interested in the liberation of Israel 
from Roman rule and the re-establishment of the throne of 
David, as so many Jews had conceived the work of the Messiah 
to be. Rather, his was a spiritual undertaking for the purpose 
of wiping out the baneful effects of satanic dominion by driving 
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out the devil’s demons from people held in their grip, giving 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, healing to the lame, life 
to the dead, and good tidings to the poor and oppressed.5* Again 
it is seen that these details of the Kingdom preaching are all 
non-Marcan materials. 


But that Jesus none the less had died the death of a revolu- 
tionary pretender king by the order of the procurator, there was 
no denying. Stung by the repeated mention of this historical 
fact by the early church’s opponents, the apologists more and 
more concentrated their defense on demonstrating that Pilate 
had really not held Jesus guilty of the political crime charged. 
Mark says that Pilate found no evil in Jesus’ conduct, but 
“wishing to content the multitude,” he did what they asked.59 
Matthew stresses this point by repeating Mark’s single reference 
to Pilate’s conviction that Jesus was innocent, but he adds two 
others: the item about Pilate’s wife’s belief in Jesus’ innocence, 
and how Pilate, for fear of a riot, in desperation washed his 
hands and said, ‘‘I am innocent of the blood of this upright 
man.’ Matthew’s three references are increased to six in Luke. 
Four separate times Pilate says that he can find no guilt or 
cause of death in Jesus.” In addition he is said to have pled with 
the Jews, ‘desiring to release Jesus.” Antipas, the man who 
once is said to have desired Jesus’ death, is also introduced to 
give his testimony that ‘‘nothing worthy of death had been done 
by him’”’ in his, Antipas’, dominions.® Pilate twice tries to escape 
his dilemma by offering to beat Jesus and let him go. Only 
because the accusers’ ‘‘voices prevailed,’’®’ did he pronounce sen- 
tence and deliver Jesus up to their will.“* In Acts Luke also 
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mentions that Pilate ‘had determined to release him.’ Luke 
also introduces the story of the penitent robber, or revolutionist, 
who testifies that Jesus had done nothing to merit a revolution- 
ist’s death.7° 

The author of the Fourth Gospel also felt compelled to meet 
the criticisms of Jesus as a condemned revolutionist which were 
plaguing the church at the time of the composition of the gospels. 
Therefore he introduces the item about how the Galilean crowd 
tried to seize him by force and make him a king, a role which 
he steadfastly refused to assume.” Jesus did not teach subver- 
sive doctrines in secret: “I have spoken openly to the world; I 
ever taught in synagogues, and in the temple, where all the 
Jews come together; and in secret spake I nothing.” John gets 
rid of the difficulty of explaining the temple cleansing, which to 
all appearances was the deed of a revolutionist, by making it an 
act purely religious and moral in character, motivated by the 
desire to bring to an end its state of being ‘‘a house of merchan- 
dise’’ to which it had sunk because of the traffic carried on there.” 
Moreover, the cleansing is put early in the career of Jesus, so 
that it was not for this deed that he was arrested, as the synop- 
tics imply. The act of Jesus in this gospel was of such a nature 
that it could have no objectionable features before Pilate. It 
was directed toward the purification of Jewish religious life and 
practice, a purely Jewish concern. The final arrest of Jesus is 
brought about, therefore, not by this deed, but by the religious 
leaders’ fears that the popularity of Jesus and his message of 
peace would bring about the loss of their position of privilege 
and wreck the national aspirations by submission to ever increas- 
ing Roman encroachments on Jewish life and institutions.” 


John, like Matthew, makes it clear that Jesus did not resist 
arrest; he told Judas hours before: ‘“What thou doest, do 
quickly.”’5 He revealed his own identity, and so Judas did not 
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need to kiss him in order to show who he was, and no mention 
of a kiss is found.” Jesus disapproved of the use of the sword 
(Peter now is identified as the wielder), saying that this is the 
cup the Father willed him to drink.” 


In John’s account of the trial before Pilate, Jesus fully con- 
fesses that he is a king, but puts to rest all question of what 
kind of king he is: ““My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence.’’78 


Moreover, the tendency noted in the synoptics to multiply 
the number of times Pilate pronounced Jesus innocent is found 
in the Fourth Gospel as well. Three times he explicitly says, “I 
find no crime in him.’’7® Once he allows them their point that 
he is guilty if they will have it so, but wants to release him in 
accordance with the custom of setting free a prisoner at the 
Passover.** Once more it is said that he sought to release Jesus.* 


Precisely why Pilate finally pronounced sentence is not clearly 


stated. It appears that John has Pilate present Jesus to them 
as the king of the Jews in a spiritual sense, hoping they would 
accept him as such and drop their demands for his death. But 
the Jews protest that they will have none of it: there is but one 
king, and he is Caesar. The preceding conversation between 
Pilate and Jesus took place after the Jews told Pilate that Jesus 
made himself out to be the Son of God. This filled Pilate with 
fear, and he questioned Jesus about it. This interview once 
more filled Pilate with the desire to release him. Thus it is 
implied that Pilate believed, or half-believed, that he was in the 
presence of a divine being.* If this is correct, then Pilate fully 
recognized the reasonableness of Jesus’ claim to be a king in 
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the spiritual sense, and proceeded to present Jesus to the Jews 
for their approbation as such: ‘Behold your King!’’** No other 
interpretation of these words of Pilate is adequate for explaining 
how he could have used them when he was trying to persuade 
the Jews to give up their insistent demand for Jesus’ death, 
bound as these words were to antagonize them. 


Thus John very delicately works into the story not only 
Pilate’s conviction that Jesus was innocent of being an impostor 
revolutionary king, but also Pilate’s belief in Jesus as a super- 
natural being qualified to be called King in a religious sense. 
Thus even Jesus’ judge adds his witness to Jesus’ divinity! This 
also gives point to Pilate’s refusal to change the placard on the 
cross to ‘He said, I am the King of the Jews.’’*s To Pilate 
Jesus truly was the King of the Jews in the religious sense, and 
so he refuses to make the change. Thus even Pilate is aware 
that the people have committed the dastardly deed of rejecting 
their heavenly King, and adds his support to the main conten- 
tion of the early Christian preachers to the Jews. He makes the 
same confession in his own way that Nathanael had made much 
earlier: ‘“Thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel.’’* 


Modern gospel study has been fascinat- ‘ * the problem of 
the numerous minor changes in paralle! »_.«upes, the omission 
of certain earlier pericopes, and the addition of others in the 
later synoptics. One of the keys to an understanding of these 
changes is to be found in the fact that the church needed not 
only to proclaim Jesus but to defend him. The glorious charac- 
teristics which were his required publication; but the difficult 
facts of his lowly background, his apparent lack of messianic 
proportions, and the compromising manner of his death also re- 
quired the attention of the evangelists. We should view them 
not simply as evangelists but also as apologists. They published 
their works about Jesus not only to an indifferent world: it was 
also hostile to some degree. Accordingly they were constrained 
to delineate Jesus in such a way that the church’s opponents 
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could fasten on little or nothing that might be turned against 
Jesus. This need caused Matthew and Luke to revise their 
Marcan and probably their other sources in favor of a Jesus 
less liable to criticism. John completed the process not by further 
revisions but by almost entirely rewriting the story of Jesus as 
it had developed up to his day. In a word, he elevated Jesus 
above attack by obscuring almost completely the man of Galilee 
and setting forth instead the ‘‘Word become flesh.” 





THE RELEASING OF A PRISONER ON 
THE EVE OF PASSOVER IN 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM 


CHARLES B. CHAVEL 


ROM NT sources we learn of the existence of a singular 

custom on the eve of Passover in ancient Roman Jerusalem, 
namely, that on the eve of every Passover leaders of the Jews 
appeared before the Roman governor and asked him to release a 
certain prisoner, and the governor was obliged to set the specified 
person free.? 


This unique custom, due to its connection with the gospel 
story, has received the attention and consideration of the prin- 
cipal students of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. Briefly, 
their discussions have centered around the following points: 
1. the sources we have for the existence of the custom, 2. its 
character, i.e. whether it was Jewish or pagan in origin, and 
3. the end the custom was designed to accomplish. 

Regarding the sources which we have for the existence of the 
custom all scholars are in accord that outside of the above- 
mentioned sources we have no authority for it. The secular and 
the religious literature of the period in question maintain an 
absolute silence about it. As a result of the meagerness of evi- 
dence pertaining thereto, the following two tendencies are ap- 
parent in the literature on this subject. One drift is to deny the 
existence of the custom altogether;? another is to gravitate 
toward making accusations of the following nature: “The Talmud 
makes no allusion to it, but that in all likelihood is an intentional 
oversight.’’3 


t Mt 27 15-23; Mk 15 6-14; Lk 23 18-23; Jn 18 39-40. 
2 See e. g. opinion of W. Brandt, quoted in T. K. Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, art. ‘‘Barabbas.”’ 
3 Lange, Crit. Commentary on Mt., at 27 15, p. 510. 
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With reference to the character and end of the custom schoiars 
are also very much divided. One school holds it to have ori- 
ginated with the Roman procurators of Judaea who instituted 
it for the mere purpose of gratifying the Jews and of showing 
them their keen sympathy and understanding of the Jewish 
Passover. A second school looks to the Greek and Roman 
world for the origin and essential character of this practice. It 
points specifically to both the Greek Panathenaic and Thesmo- 
phoria, and to the Roman Lectisternia, festivals at which it 
was customary to allow an amnesty for criminals.’ According 
to this school Herod the Great is to be credited with the intro- 
duction of this procedure into Israel, the Roman governors after 
him merely following the beaten path of a custom which had been 
familiar to them from their own religious festivals. A third 
school upholds the Jewish origin of the custom, intimating in a 
general way that the practice of releasing a prisoner on the eve 
of Passover was a well established institution in Israel, going 
back perhaps as far as the OT days.’ 

On close examination, however, these hypotheses are not 
tenable. It is certainly not convincing to trace the beginnings 
of an important concession of that type to the initiative of the 
Roman procurators. The whole history of that period, the very 
conduct of the men whom Rome sent to rule Palestine, bear 
testimony against this assumption. It can furthermore not be 
maintained that the custom in question was pagan in origin, 
for as pointed out by T. K. Cheyne the whole theory rests on a 
mere reference in Livy’s history, where in speaking of the first 
historic celebration of the Lectisternia the Roman historian 
states that during those days such prisoners as were bound were 
relieved of their chains, and that such was the religious awe 
inspired by the proceedings that no one dared afterwards to 
rebind the prisoners.* Thus Livy has reference only to the first 

4 The Bible Commentary, Mt., ed. by Cook. 

5 See e. g. A. Plummer, The International Commentary, Lk., 18 18. 

6 Cambridge Bible Commentary, Mt., at 27 15. 


7 Ibid., at Lk 23 18, 
SV, 18 8, 
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celebration of that festival, and says nothing about the prisoners 
having been released. On the other hand, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnissus who does speak of such release having taken place at 
that festival limits it only to the case of slaves who had been 
laid under arrest by their masters, and says nothing about the 
concession ever having been practiced again by the Romans.® 
It is thus obvious that the custom of releasing a prisoner on the 
eve of Passover in ancient Jerusalem has no kinship with Greek 
or Roman practices.'® Finally, the school upholding the Jewish 
origins of the custom fails to show any reference to it in the 
wide rabbinic literature of that period. 

In the opinion of the author of this note we have a distinctly 
defined rabbinic reference to the custom which gives us not only 
a reliable source for the usage but also throws a new light upon 
the function and purpose thereof. 

A Mishnah in Tractate Pesahim reads: “A mourner, and 
one who is removing a heap (of debris which had fallen upon a 
person, and it is unknown whether he is alive or dead), and 
likewise one who has received a promise to be released from 
a prison (BONA Man wxind van Dy), and an invalid, and 
aged person who can eat as much as an olive, one slaughters 
on their behalf. (Yet in the case of) all these, one may 
not slaughter for them alone, lest they bring the Passover- 
offering to disqualification” (i.e. the mourner may defile 
himself through the corpse; he who is removing the debris may 
find the person underneath it dead, in which case he himself 
is unclean; the prisoner may not be freed; while the invalid and 
aged person may grow weaker. Therefore they must be registered 
for the Passover-offering with others)." 

A careful analysis of the Mishnah in question reveals that it 
refers to two kinds of impossibility as affecting the rule that the 
Passover-offering may be slaughtered only for people capable of 
eating it. One is legal impossibility, i.e. where the Law forbids 


9 XII, 9, 10. 
 T. K. Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. ‘‘Barabbas.” 
 Pesahim 91a, Soncino ed. 
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the offeror of the sacrifice to eat thereof, as where he is in mourn- 
ing,” or where he has contracted uncleanness, and the other is 
physical impossibility, as where the offeror is sick or aged. Now 
note that within this latter category the Mishnah includes the 
case of “one who has received a promise to be released from a 
prison,” i.e. an Israelite who has been promised to be released 
from prison on the day when the Passover-offering is slaughtered, 
namely, the fourteenth day of Nisan. With reference to all these 
cases of impossibility the Mishnah lays down the rule that one 
may not slaughter the Passover-offering for them alone, but 
that he may do it when they are registered with others. 

Now in view of the fact that in all the abundant discussions 
pertaining to the Temple and its sacrifices the Passover-offering, 
brought on the eve of Passover, is the only one where provision 
is made for ‘‘one who has received a promise to be released from 
a prison,” it is possible that we have here a reference to the 
existence of such a custom in ancient Jerusalem. But let us 
pursue the matter more closely. 

A Palestinian Sage, R. Johanan, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the third century, is reported to have made the following 
comment upon the Mishnaic expression in question: “Rabbah 
son of R. Huna said in R. Johanan’s name, (The Sages) learned 
this (Mishnah) only of a heathen prison; but (if he is incarcerated 
in) an Israelite prison, one slaughters for him separately, since 
he was promised, he will (definitely) be released, as it is 
written, ‘The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak 
lies.’ ’’'3 

R. Johanan is referring to two distinct aspects of the law under 
consideration: namely, the operation of the law when a heathen 
power (i.e. the Roman) exercised direction over the criminal 
courts of Palestine, and when the Jews regulated the same. 
Thus in the opinion of R. Johanan the practice of releasing a 
prisoner on the eve of Passover applied not only to the period 


2 Reference here being only to the period between death and burial of any 
of the nearest relatives. 
3 Zeph 3 13; Pes. 91a, Soncino ed. 
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of Roman rule but also to the pre-Roman period, i.e. the 
Hasmonean, when the Jews were still a self-ruling people. 

Now anyone who has any knowledge of Jewish religious law 
knows that under no circumstances would a culprit, tried and 
convicted by a tribunal, be subject to any form of release what- 
ever."4 If the Mishnah speaks of “‘one who has received a 
promise to be released from a prison” it must have reference 
not to an offender of the religious law but only to one who had 
been imprisoned by the government for political reasons. Only 
in that case could the king or ruler, if willing, release or pardon 
the prisoner." : 

Thus we have reached three weighty conclusions: 1. that the 
custom of releasing a prisoner on the eve of Passover has a posi- 
tive basis in Jewish sources; 2. that the custom goes back at 
least to the pre-Roman period; and 3. that it had application 
only to political prisoners. 

In conclusion we venture to say that the custom arose during 
the turbulent years of civil war which marked the Hasmonean 
period, when political prisoners abounded in the land. At that 
time, the Jewish prince, in order to placate the people who had 
assembled in the holy city from Palestine and from the Diaspora 
for the celebration of the Passover, released a political prisoner 
as a gesture of the peace and good-will that were to reign during 
the holiday. We must not forget that the pilgrims who came to 
Jerusalem constituted a great source of income to the Temple 
and to the priesthood. To encourage the pilgrimage, to attract 
people from far and near, the Hasmonean rulers (who were also 
priests) found it to their own expedience to lessen during the 
holiday period the bitterness of political antagonism, and to 
create the impression that no one coming to Jerusalem would be 
caught in the midst of political strife. With this view in mind, 
they instituted the custom of releasing a prisoner on the eve 
of the most popular pilgrimage festival, namely, the Passover. 


™ Cf. Num 35 31-32. 
ts Cf. 2 Sam 14. 
6 Cf. Josephus, Wars, IT, i, 3. 
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In the course of time the people came to regard it as one of their 
privileges to be respected by the ruling power. When the Romans 
took over Palestine it was thus a Jewish custom that they were 
forced to observe — a custom which insofar as its motive was 
concerned was also applicable to them. For in Roman times 
too the masses of the people who congregated in the holy city 
for the celebration of the Passover festival wanted to have a 
token assurance from the ruling power that they would not 
be molested during the holiday. 





HEBREW MARGINALIA 
STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


Terms of Hebrew Daily Life Surviving only 
in Metaphor and Simile 


T IS obvious that a good many things must have been ele- 

ments in ordinary Hebrew life without happening to be the 
subject of mention in the scriptural record, and that some of 
these things are likely to be on record in a figurative use but not 
in the literal. For instance, the process of ‘“‘breaking” an animal 
to work must have been gone through as often as a beast of the 
new generation was to be broken to the yoke; the Bible does not 
mention this process; but we can feel tolerably certain not only 
that the word would have been 73y but also that several of the 
known uses of 739 must have been metaphors from the process 
of breaking a work-animal. Thus, the hazing of a servant by a 
master or mistress (Gen 166; Ex 1 11), the treatment of a dan- 
gerous prisoner to make him harmless (Judg 16 5), the taking 
possession of a woman, commonly against her will and commonly 
of a virgin (Greek daydw), are all probably metaphors from the 
breaking of an animal; compare also many of the texts in which 
i139 is used of divine discipline. 

Again, our information as to the technique of cattle-breeding 
in classic Hebrew times is confined to the story of Jacob’s sheep. 
We are told nothing about the use of teaser animals. (A teaser 
is an attractive male that is allowed to accompany the females 
to rouse their appetites, but is by some obstruction prevented 
from actually impregnating them.) It may be supposed that 
the Hebrews would have used teasers where a strain was to be 
improved by selected sires, and also in the breeding of mules. 
To be sure, Israel was forbidden to breed mules (Lev 19 19); 


but if this prohibition was always faithfully observed throughout 
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the twelve tribes, which I gravely doubt, the Israelites may have 
known how mules were bred in Philistia, in Syria, or wherever 
they imported their mules from. If the Hebrew language had a 
name for a teaser, the name might appropriately have been 4Wind, 
since it is a teaser’s business to ‘draw on”’ the female; and if so, 
we should find the word in mD¥m oN OrDID, Jer 5 s. Since it is 
the special characteristic of a teaser to ‘‘neigh after his neighbor’s 
wife,” the teaser would have a special appropriateness for Jere- 
miah’s simile that no other horses would have, despite the fact 
that the human beings whom he was characterizing did not con- 
fine themselves to acting as teasers. 


The hunter not only lies in wait for his prey at any focus of 
attraction for beasts (in central North America, a salt lick; in 
any part of the world, especially where water is scarce, a water- 
hole) but often uses a decoy, for instance a tethered goat to 
draw a lion or tiger within reach of his shot. One of the most 
valued decoys is the sexual lure. American hunters call the moose 
or the wild turkey by imitating the voice of the amorous female; 
trappers scent their traps with sexual scent carefully collected 
from animals previously caught. In ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” by Ernest Seton Thompson (more recently known as 
Ernest Thompson Seton), we read how a wolf of untrappable 
prudence was at length caught by setting traps round the dead 
body of his mate; and the remark is made that it was very 
stupid of the trappers to kill the mate when they caught her, 
for they could have been absolutely sure of catching her husband 
the very first night if they had tethered her alive to a stake and 
set traps around her. It would have been normal for the Hebrew 
hunter to use such a tethered female as a bait, if he had caught 
her; and they did catch beasts in nets (Is 51 20). 


Prov 7 2x, bx a0 bx oDy>, is traditionally a crux. The 
LXX gives us the reading ba, which fits admirably with the 
following hemistich (23) and also with the use of D>y, authenti- 
cated as expressing a dancing or skipping movement. This really 
leaves no difficulty except the word 1019. The context would 
demand that this should be a point of attraction for the buck. 
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If the word for a tethered decoy was 70%5 — and what form 
would be a likelier name? — then 1019 would be a variant spelling 
normally to be expected, and the text would read very lucidly: 


Or as a buck prances toward a decoy 
Till an arrow cuts into his liver. 


The difference of the verbs used in Ps 62 4, mn 77 1H “Pp 
(read 71m 777), shows the difference in the construction of the 
two walls. The -"p, belonging to the house or its appendages, 
was built with mortar or some substitute, as among us; so when 
it sloped so far off its base as to be in danger of falling it was 
tilted (w2) as a single rigid mass. But the 777 out on the farm 
was built ‘‘dry’’ like the stone walls of New England farms, of 
stones without mortar; hence when it sloped toward a fall this 
was because its stones had been horizontally shoved out of posi- 
tion (771m). 


Constructions with bx 


It is an error in dictionaries to give the impression that bx 
after un’ marks either the place where the killing was done or 
the place where the corpses were put. The place introduced by 
bs is that into which the blood was allowed to run in order that 
it might not, like Abel’s blood, cry from the open surface of the 
ground to call down divine vengeance. This place is either a 
deep pit or running water, or a place where there is prophetic 
assurance that a flood of water will soon be running; and in this 
last case (1 Kings 18 40) the selection of this place for this pur- 
pose is a most eloquent attestation of the confidence of the 
prophetic assurance. Consequently the routine translation of 
by ounw ought to be “cut their throats and let the blood run 
into...’’ To be sure no such precaution is ordinarily taken in 
the case of a bon; but in the case of the typical bon the hemor- 
rhage is less abundant and is largely internal, and of such blood 
as does run out of the body a considerable part sticks to the 
corpse, so that the amount displayed on the ground is not so 
great. But on® means killing with the greatest possible effusion 
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of blood, and consequently with the maximum necessity for pre- 
caution against the resultant curse. 

There is not, anyhow, so much use of bs to mark the place at 
which a thing takes place as is commonly said. In Ez 47 9, 
odn3 ow sia wwe b> bx paw “we rn wei do, for instance, it is the 
place to which the fishes swim; for pW is a verb of motion, and 
seems indeed to be the proper verb of motion for inhabitants of 
the water. If an ancient Hebrew had explored Oregon, would 
he not have reported that the salmon pr’ up the Columbia 
River? I am not sure that he would not have said pW even of 
the locomotion of a single fish; for we have no sufficient reason 
for assuming that mn’ would have been said of a fish. _ 

The suggestion in Sellin’s note on Nahum 2 14 that FT 7237 
‘Have at you”’ is originally the challenging cry of a man-to-man 
fight is entitled to the most respectful attention. Its corollary is 
that bs and by are equally appropriate in this phrase, which may 
well have been current in both forms, so that neither is to be emen- 
ded to the other; 5x is likely to have been the more primitive. 


son and Hushai 


It is an interesting fact that according to the English Bible 
“friendship” is not an OT word. The concordance shows “‘friend- 
ship” only once, ‘‘friendly’’ three times and once in the margin; 
and a glance at the Hebrew shows that even these are not 
Hebrew noun and adjective or adverb but parts of the phrase- 
translation of verbs. Yet the inference that friendship was un- 
known to the OT world would hardly be safe in view of the 
frequency of yn “‘friend.’’ Nor does the Hebrew show such in- 
vincible repugnance to abstract nouns as to make “friendship” 
seem too abstract for the language. 

The Hebrew word for friendship can be seen in Absalom’s 
exclamation in 2 Sam 1617, “There’s friendship for you! why 
didn’t you go with your friend?” In other words, the Hebrew 
for friendship is tpn. A study of other passages will show that 
son also represents ‘friendliness,’ a conception which many 
languages do not find it necessary to differentiate from ‘‘friend- 
ship.”” “Befriend” is oy ton mvy (2 Sam 9 1). These and cognate 
renderings are in general right for ton; “‘mercy” is otherwise 
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expressed, and “‘lovingkindness’’ is an over-sweetened translation. 
The recognition of these facts explains the constant association 
of ton with nox “loyalty” (nom 7on nwy “deal friendly and 
loyally’). It appears to follow that a von is one who is in 
friendly relations with God. 

As for Hushai, to whom Absalom said this, an exegesis that 
covers all details ought to note that his words are as sedulously 
ambiguous as the old Jacobite way of drinking the king’s health, 
or the way of those Cavaliers under Cromwell who, instead of 
a toast, used to throw a crumb into their wine and cry “God 
send this Crum well down!”’ Hushai intends to give his hearers 
the impression that he is professing loyalty to Absalom, but he 
takes pains to use such language as can be explained to mean 
undying loyalty to David. Similarly in verse 20 of the next chap- 
ter, whatever 53°» may mean, and whether the woman is strain- 
ing the sense of 12y or not, it is at least clear that she means to 
be able to explain her words as meaning quite truthfully that 
the young men are “over the water,” and it is for the sake of 
satisfying her conscience in this respect that she uses oD and 


not 1. Probably, indeed, if we could interpret b>°» we should 
find that this word also was chosen for the like purpose. Analo- 
gously, it was remarked as long ago as Bochart that Moses’s 
mother proposed to be able to plead before a court, if necessary, 
that she had strictly obeyed the law by throwing her child into 
the river with her own hands, and that she had not heard that 
anything in the law forbade her to put a box around him. 


Two Species of Hawk 


Our knowledge of what 7 meant is based only on the facts 
that the list of unclean birds groups it among the hawks and 
that Is 3415 shows that where it was found in numbers (not 
necessarily great numbers) this proves the place to be uninhabited 
by man. The thing most conclusively shown by the latter text 
is that it cannot be the kite; the more numerous the kites of the 
village, the clearer it is that the gathering of kites cannot indicate 
the absence of humanity. But we are probably entitled to 
go further and seek a hawk that belongs particularly to the 
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wilderness; I judge it to be the great desert falcons, the lanner 
and the saker. 

As to the 7x, what the Masoretic text tells us besides its 
grouping with the hawks is that if any bird were to see a hidden 
path, it would be the 7s (Job 28 7). Hence it is either a soaring 
bird that watches everything from high in the air, ready to 
pounce instantly on whatever food shows itself (vulture or kite) 
or a marsh-hawk (in British language, harrier) which skims over 
the ground prying into every hiding-place. The vulture is other- 
wise named; that leaves the choice between the other two. But 
if in Job 15 23 we accept the LXX reading ‘‘He has an appoint- 
ment to be a dinner for an 7x” we thereby get the additional 
information that this is one of the birds that do the scavenger’s 
work in clearing away corpses, a vulture or a kite. Eliminating 
the vulture as before, this leaves the 7s to be the kite. 


Sundry Readings in Psalms, Proverbs, and Job 
Is there any reason why in m7 72D MX "2D wpa 25 wr 79 


vpax, Ps 27 s, pointing pa, we should not move the athnach 
to 72» and translate “My heart has said unto thee ‘My face 
seeks thine’; Jehovah I seek’’? Unless, indeed, one is confident 
both that one has the right scansion of Hebrew meter and that 
Hebrew verse knows no enjambement. 

One hears that in Prov 8 12, 8¥OX NIDID NYT Ay *NIDv ADIN MK, 
érexadnoaunv of the LXX is an error for émwextnodpny or 
that it supports the reading N¥N. But in fact, if the record is 
to be trusted, the LXX read s 1px and interpreted it “call.” 
With this interpretation it is certainly not a plausible reading; but 
if we understand 87px as ‘‘meet’’ it becomes a reading well worth 
considering if we have interpreted ‘‘neighbor”’ in the parallel line. 

If in pox (wpe 52 pavtn Ww Ow °2, Prov 8 16, we follow the 
LXX in reading wew for wav, are we not bound to follow the 
LXX< in reading °3 for $3? Those who simply drop the $> have 
no support in the LXX, which squarely upholds the Masoretic 
text to the extent of insisting that there is a short word between 
“nobles” and “‘judge.”’ 

Conjectural readings for Ps 64 7-9 are superabundant; but 
they leave unexplored the possibilities of re-dividing the words, 
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they treat as sacrosanct the mater lectionis which makes m5" 
a Hiphil, and, worst of all, they assume that if there is a lacuna 
in verse 9 it must be either at the beginning of the verse or after 
the athnach. If we read ow"), the 7 which follows might be the 
beginning of a Hiphil. Such readings as onv> whyrn or xb 
onw> wb*yin, to be sure, can be suggested only to be immediately 
withdrawn; but the difficulty of sense with them, as with all the 
current conjectures, lies rather in nn#b. This word has been an 
insuperable barrier to the production of good sense by emenda- 
tion of the words which precede. Now, of course, in so corrupt 
a context onw itself can well be corrupt, though I have not 
succeeded in doing any better by reading o-xnvd; but I am more 
disposed to assume a lacuna of the dimensions of a hemistich 
somewhere between this and bw». The lacuna may well have 
contained words after which onv> made perfect sense; by may 
have preceded onw>, or a reading why would go very well 
after 1bw2 if we allow the lacuna to contain the subject of 
whyrn. It is generally agreed that the verses need sweeping 
conjectural emendation; and every sweeping conjectural emen- 
dation is at best highly uncertain; but with this caveat I am 
disposed to read, beginning with 6c, and taking the versions as 
authority for omitting the 3 of 19n, 


ond vem 10> ANT °D 1908 

poy 3d) ws ap wen oem 

on2p Yn oINND yn OTR OF 
onwd iaby 


Then both owsn and 35p are nominatives to ven (or, if we retain 
one more of the traditional letters by reading iwpn, accusatives 
to that), and we may translate 


They say ‘“‘who sees them, 

searches out their foul play?” 
But the searching of them is done, 

each man’s bosom is searched, and a deep heart, 
And God shoots an arrow, 

suddenly come their wounds, 
And they stumble. . 

. against them their tongue. 
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In retaining ws and poy I do not mean to deny that the reading 
is harsh, and the conjectures Bas and apy may conceivably be 
right. But with these conjectures the reading remains harsh; 
3p in the absolute state, in the psychological sense, would be 
altogether unprecedented; and if we allow 37p to have a genitive, 
whether &s or any other word or suffix, then apy is not a suffi- 
cient change to give satisfaction. In any case poy is a better 
word than apy to make sense with vpn; the harshness that re- 
mains is in the syntax, not in the adjective. 

The opinion that the Masoretes were in error in pointing forms 
of m8 before m7 2D nx etc. as Niphal is commonly thought of 
as dating from the age of modern scholarship. But the contrary 
reading goes back at least to Tate and Brady, who in 1696 
published the translation 


For thee, my God, the living God, 
My thirsty soul doth pine; 

O when shall I behold thy face, 
Thou Majesty divine? 


Whether Tate and Brady had any exegetical theory as a basis 
for their rendering I do not know; but at least they saw that 
this was the natural reading of the consonantal text, and to 
them as psalmists it was an acceptable reading. 

In the LXX of Job 19 26, doubtless Rahlfs is right in thinking 
a&vat\@v the preferable reading. It gives the more satisfactory 
sense, and at the same time it is the less familiar word and is 
therefore likely to have been corrupted to the other readings 
a&vavT\ovv and avTXovv. The sense of &varAGv would be that 
of nw. It is worth while to note that in Prov 9 12 we have 
avavTA\noes or &vTANoELS representing xvi; is there any easier 
way of bringing the Greek and the Hebrew into connection with 
each other there than by conjecturally emending to avarAnoets 
there also? But in our text of Job to propose emending 5p) 
into x’) would seem as rash as — say as some of the other emen- 
dations proposed on that text. 

There is another resource available, however. Wellhausen in 
1871, in the footnote on pages 10-11 of his Text der Biicher 
Samuelis, admonished the world that it is a habit of the LXX 
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to equate a Hebrew word with a Greek word of nearly the same 
sound, regarding the two as one international word which exists 
in both languages and is handled in each language according to 
the grammatical usages of that language. Wellhausen himself 
never forgot this principle as long as he lived; but the world of 
scholarship, which listened respectfully to Wellhausen’s opinions 
on most matters, has neglected this teaching. And yet the fact 
is so glaringly obvious that I had discovered it for myself before 
I got my hands on Wellhausen’s book; and it is obviously of 
cardinal importance for any use of the LXX. For instance, when 
we see that Jewish Greek had this motive for using &yamaw as 
the equivalent of 378 and 33 we see at once the nullity of our 
attempts to make out, in defiance of Lucian’s habitual 9 aya- 
mopevn and of Plato’s ws Abo: Gpv’ ayamraGo’, as maida 
trove épacrai, that the NT prefers adyamdw because its 
sense is more spiritual than that of @sA€éw or Epaw. An interesting 
proliferation of this tendency is seen when not only is nboxo 
translated by uaxatpa, but, the word nboxo having thus ac- 
quired a settled meaning in the translators’ minds, a translator 
who regards poudaia as a preferable synonym of paxaipa 
translates nboxo by pou@atia. And yet there are NT commen- 
tators who, desiring to escape from the apparent meaning of 
Luke 22 36, appeal to the LXX as testifying that uaxarpa had 
the meaning of nboxp. 

This canon of Wellhausen’s is often relevant even where the 
sense is excellently hit, as in ob wv @AX4G for odin. But its most 
obvious application comes where the relation of sense between 
the two languages is puzzling, as in our text in Job. Here we 
have the phenomenon of avarA@v (the argument will be even 
stronger if one says &vTAodv) in the Greek and wp: in the 
Hebrew. Our normal procedure should be to try our luck at 
looking up v7\ in the Hebrew Lexicon. 

Our luck is excellent. We find at once that bw) is a synonym 
of xt. We have already identified xt as the sense that dvarA@v 
ought to give. Quite positively, then, the LXX had the reading 
nxt bua. Can we regard this as a plausible emendation for 1p 
nxt?) Write bw and *pi in the old alphabet, and we see them to 
be so far alike that they might easily be confused. At the same 
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time $w3 is the less familiar word, therefore likely to be mistaken 
for the more familiar }pi. It is even conceivable, though not 
convincingly probable, that the 1 of 1»p: might have originated 
from the lower part of the old-style 5, this lower part being 
what does not enter into the ». A reading nxt dua, then, is in 
the old alphabet a graphically plausible emendation for nxt 1p, 
and has the distinct support of the LXX. The sense of nxt wa 
is correctly expressed by &vatA@v radra; it is that the skin (or 
whatever else any exegete’s ingenuity may make to be the sub- 
ject here) ‘“‘has borne this,” “‘has endured this,” ‘‘is bearing this,” 
“is enduring this’ (I rather like the present tense). Such a 
sense is most appropriate for Job. 

No emendation or elucidation of a single word will solve all 
the difficulties of that verse. But it seems to me that the recog- 
nition of bw: as the LXX reading for 1p: gives distinct help at 
the point of maximum difficulty. 





EZEKIEL AND THE MYSTERIES 
THEODOR H. GASTER 


I 
Ezekiel, Chapter VIII 


N THE fifth or sixth' month of the Hebrew year, at the 

season when vines were pruned and summer fruit was reaped, 
the prophet Ezekiel was transported in a vision to the precincts 
of the temple of YHWH in Jerusalem. This is what he saw: — 

1. At the northern gate of the inner courtyard, a seat (m 6 $a 6) 
had been set up for an idol whom he calls ironically “the idol of 
jealousy”’ (v. 3).3 ‘ . 

2. Ina hidden, frescoed cavern (h 61r),4a small congregation of 
mens was engaged in performing certain mysterious rites (vv. s—11).§ 

3. At the northern gate, women were sitting weeping for “‘the 


Tammuz,’ i.e. the slain or ousted god of vegetation and 
fertility (v. 14). 


* LXX says ‘‘fifth,”” Massoretic text “sixth.” 

2 Cp. the Gezer Agricultural Calendar (Xth cent. B. C— Albright) which 
assigns these months to zmr “pruning” and gs “reaping of summer fruit.” 
A Canaanite gloss in the Amarna letter, Winckler 97:11 gives g@ $ (gi-e-zt) 
as a statutory season, and the Ras Shamra text, I Aqhat i.41 describes it as 
the time of the early rain (yr). 

3 MT has the gloss: ha-magne’ (var. ha-magqneh!), i.e. “which provokes 
(YHWH’s) jealousy.”” LXX and Pesh. omit. 

4 MT, taking 2 dr to mean “hole,” explains that this was a hole in the 
wall, but LXX omits this explanation. MT says too that the frescoes were 
images of animals, as in the prehistoric caves at Gezer, but LX X omits this. 

5 The text says ‘‘70 men,” but this is merely a round number. 

6 The men, we are told, stood with censers in their hands and “‘the fume 
of the incense was rising”; MT reads “‘and the fume of the cloud of the incense 
was rising,” but ‘a 2 an (cloud) is a gloss on ‘at ar (fume), omitted by LXX. 

7 Writing in a Babylonian atmosphere, Ezekiel naturally employs the name 
most familiar in those parts. In Jerusalem, the god may well have been 
known by another name. In the Ugarit texts, for example, he is called Aliyan- 
Ba‘al, “Baal Puissant.” 
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4. In the inner courtyard, between the porch and the altar, a 
group of men were turning towards the east and prostrating 
themselves before the rising sun (v. 16). 

The prophet denounced these rites as heathen abominations. 
Their exact nature has, however, remained a puzzle. Hitherto, 
it has been assumed that Ezekiel was merely scoring a number 
of miscellaneous and unrelated practices, and scholars have there- 
fore been content to hop blissfully from Egypt to Babylon in 
search of parallels. In the following pages I propose to show 
that the rites described really formed part of a definite and 
specific ceremony customarily performed at just that season of 
the year when the prophet beheld them. For this purpose we 
may turn first to the Canaanite texts from Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
(c. XVIth cent. B. C.). 


II 
A Canaanite Liturgy from Ras Shamra-Ugarit 


Among the documents unearthed at Ras Shamra there is one 
which goes under the name of The Birth of ihe Gods Gracious 
and Fair (hereinafter styled SS).§ This text is really the libretto 
of a sacred pantomime (sacer ludus) enacted at an agricultural 
festival, and is actually interspersed with rubrics. Now, when 
we examine this text carefully, we find an enumeration of rites 
corresponding exactly with those witnessed by Ezekiel! 

1. A rubric (line 19) prescribes the setting up of thrones 
(ms 61) for the gods,— precisely the same term being used as 
in Ezekiel.» 


8 Editions: Virolleaud, Syria, XIV, 128-151; Albright, JPOS, XIV, 133- 
140; Montgomery, JAOS, LIV, 64-6; Gaster, SMSR, 1934, 156-164; Ginsberg, 
JRAS, 1935, 45-72; Barton, JBL, 1934, 61-78. SS=Slm-w-Shr, the principal 
deities of the Poem. The siglum was invented by Virolleaud. 

9 The erection of thrones (m $b t) is again mentioned in RS, 1929: 33 where 
we read of mésbt ilm “thrones for the gods’ and ksu B‘lt ‘‘a throne for 
Ba‘alath,” and where the order is given $sbn ilm ‘“‘enthrone the gods.”” In 
RS 1929: 48 23, r. 2 we hear of a ksu Jit ‘‘a throne for Ilath’’ and a [k]s l'strt 
(so restore?) ‘‘a tribune for ‘Ashtareth.’” Such a 72m» is again mentioned in 
the Teima inscription CIS ii 114. Cp. the Sumerian gu.za ¢Enlil in CT, 
xxxii, 41 ff. and the atpwvbev Opdvous of the Attis cult. 
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2. Immediately after the rubric occurs the catchline (line 21) 
of a hymn then to be recited. It begins iqgnu Smt ilm, “I 
am jealous for the names of the gods,” at once recalling the 
name “idol of jealousy” (gin’ah), by which the prospective 
occupant of the throne (méSab) is called by Ezekiel. 

3. Corresponding to Ezekiel’s account of the ceremonies in 
the cavern, the Ras Shamra liturgy describes a sacred marriage 
between a priestess impersonating the goddess, and a priest 
impersonating the high god Ilu. The phrasing is as follows: 


Il astm k ypt 

yhbr, ptm yS{ql ; 

hn S$pthm mtqtm 
migtm klrmn{m] ;* 
bm nSq whr, 

bhbq whmhmt igtnsn” 
wtldn Shr w Sim! 


“When Ilu woos the twain women 
He stoops, their lips he kiss[es]; 
Behold, their lips are sweet, 
Sweet like ripe grape[s]; 
By kissing and conceiving, 
By embrace and ardor they are brought to travail, 
And they bear Shr and Slim!” 
(vv. 39; 49-52). 


At the first blush, there would appear to be no connection 
between Ezekiel’s rite in the cavern and the sacred marriage of 
the Ras Shamra text. When it is recalled, however, that in the 
corresponding Babylonian rite of the annual sacred marriage, 
the ceremony took place in an underground cavern," that at 


Cf. Hos 2 16. 

™ Cp. Akkadian luremiu. 

1 The verb g--s connects, as Albright has shown, with Akk. ginsu ‘‘knee, 
shin.” An exact parallel occurs in the Ugaritic text BH i. 26: tbr kk, “they 
shall bring thee to travail,” which derives from brk “knee.” Cp. 1 Sam 4 19 
wtkr‘ wtld, and Job 39 3. 

3 Called gigunu (from Sumerian GJ. GUN “dark place’’); see fully 
Sidney Smith, JRAS, 1928, 849 ff. 
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Erech the divine bridegroom was actually called ‘‘Nabu of the 
har a’—a word cognate with the Hebrew / 6r of Ezekiel,™4— 
and that in the analogous Phrygian rites of Cybele and Attis 
the marrige chamber was an underground cave," it becomes 
apparent that what the prophet saw was, in fact, the rite poeti- 
cally described in the text from Ugarit." 

This is more than a mere inference. We know that in the 
analogous Babylonian ritual the parts of bride and groom were 
played respectively by a temple-woman called iStarttu*’ (after 
the goddess Ishtar) and by the king. Now among the texts 
from Ras Shamra there is one (1929, No. 5) which actually 
describes a rite in which a woman called ‘str ¢ (iStaritu) enters 
a cavern (fr !), and in which the king (m1 k), especially attired 
for the occasion (.. hry yl §, line 22), also plays a part. It 
is therefore eminently probable that that document prescribes 
the ritual for a sacred marriage at Ras Shamra, and in that case 
we should have direct evidence that the marriage chamber was 
indeed a cavern. 


4. In connection with the sacred marriage, the Ras Shamra 
text describes in detail how certain temple-women raise a lament 


™ Smith, op. cit., 855. Cf. K. 3089, 10 (=Pinches, PSBA, 1900, 359): 
4Nabu Sa ha-ri-e, But the interpretation is not altogether certain; see fully, 
E. Unger,’ Babylon, 149-150. 

3 Cf, Nikander, Alexipharmakon 7-8: xe TE ‘Peins | AoBpivns Oadrdpat 
Te kal opyaornpiov “AtTew; and Scholiast in loc: AOBPINHC OAAAMAT- 
tomo. iepol broyeo, dvaxeiwevor 7H ‘Pég Srov éxreuvouevr Ta phdea 
xateriOevro of TH "Atte kal TH ‘Pég NarpelovTes. Cf. also Dioskorides, AP. 
vi, 220:3, epitaph on a priest (@aXayhmodos) of Cybele: . . . éomépiov 
ateixovros ava xvégas’ eis dé xaravres | &vtpov bv. Hesychius, s. v. 
KTBEAA’ kai Gvtpa kai @4dapar, That the rites of the mystery-cult took 
place in a cavern is also stated by Arnobius, Adv. Nationes, V, 7: (Mater 
deum) arborem pinum ...in antrum suum defert. 

6 If it be objected that the presence of 70 bystanders would be somewhat 
unexpected at a sacred marriage, it may be observed that the formal title of 
the priests of Cybele-Attis was indeed Oadayuyjrodos (or tacrddopor), i. e. 
““‘bridesmen,” implying that one of their functions was indeed to attend upon 
the bridal couple. 

1 Cp. Langdon, Tammus and Ishtar, 81. 
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for the slain god of vegetation and fertility. Here are the relevant 
passages: 

M#® w&r ysb, 

bdh ht skl, 

bdh ht ulmn; 

yzbrnn*"® zbrm gpn, 

ysmdnn smdm gpn, 

ysql Sdmth® km gpn! 


“The Lord and Master sate enthroned, 
In his hand was the scepter Bereavement, 
In his hand was the scepter Widowhood; 
Yet lo, they that prune the vines now “prune” him, 
They that bind the vines now bind him, 
They tear from him his stones as from a vineyard!" 
(vv. 8-11) 


hm astm tshn: 
y mt mt, 
nht-m hth, 
mmnn-m mt ydk! 
hl ‘sr thrr list 
shrrt lpbhmm! 
whm astm tshn: 


nht-m htk etc. 
whm astm tshn: 


nht-m tk etc. 


% Cp. Akkadian mutu; Ethiopic Jo }. 

%» A pun on the two senses of s-b-r, viz., (a) ‘‘prune’’; Ar. _» 5 Heb. 101, 
and (b) “castrate”; cf. Ar. _» 5. The eclipse of the god is symbolized, as in 
kindred cults, by his emasculation. 

2 Cp. Syriac s-g-l ‘“‘remove.”’ G. R. Driver has suggested to me (orally) 
that §-g-l 5-d-m-t may be the equivalent of Akkadian egla tabélu, ‘‘to clear a 
field.” 

This is a free rendering, to bring out the point. 
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“Behold, the twain women cry out: 
O husband, thou husband, 
Lowered is thy scepter, 
Snapped is the staff in thy hand! 
Lo, as a bird art thou roasted in fire, 
Toasted over the coals! 

And behold, the twain women cry out: 
O daddy, thou daddy,” 
“Lowered is thy scepter’’* etc. 

And behold, the twain women cry out: 
O husband, thou husband, 
Lowered is thy scepter,” etc. 

(vv. 40-48) 


Here, then, we have, in full detail, the lament for ‘“‘the Tammuz” 
mentioned by Ezekiel. 

5. The Ras Shamra liturgy is concerned primarily with the 
nativity of certain gods, one of the principal of whom is 5h r, 
the god of the rising sun (cp. Hebrew Sahar etc.). 

With this accords the fact that one of the cardinal features of 
the rite seen by Ezekiel was the worship of the sun in the 
east! 


The introduction of this element is readily explicable, for the 
rite evidently took place at the autumnal equinox. This is sug- 
gested by a number of points: 


a. The reference to the ‘“‘pruning”’ of the slain god shows that 
it must have taken place just after the season described in the 
Gezer Calendar as that of 2 mr or “pruning.” 


b. The corresponding Phrygian mysteries of Attis were cer- 
tainly connected with the equinoxes, for which reason the god 
was frequently identified with the sun.* 


c. If vv. 30-36 of the Ras Shamra text be correctly interpreted 


22 ad is a “‘Lallwort,” parallel to Sumerian adda, Greek &rra etc., and to 
the Asianic Ait-is. 

23 For this expression cp. Akkadian taSgupu hudastum, so interpreted by 
Pinches in the text published by him in PSBA, 1901, 197 (line 6). 

2 Cp. Hepding, Aitis, Giessen 1903, 44, 49, 54. 
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by Virolleaud,”5 one of the features of the rite was the fetching 
of water from the seashore and its importation into the temple 
of Ilu. Now, in Jewish tradition (Mishnah, Sukkah, ch. 4, §§9-10), 
this rite is associated with the autumnal Feast of Ingathering 
(Asif, Sukkéth), and according to Exodus 34 22, this was origi- 
nally held at the t*qgquafath haSanah,—an expression 
usually taken to denote the equinox. 


4. A rubric in the RS text (line 14) prescribes the seething of 
a kid in milk (64 gd bh1b), and in Exodus 23 19, 34 26 this 


3° The point turns on the meaning of m5i‘litm (dual) and ag7n in the 
following passage: 
.... gp ym wystd gp thm 
mit‘lim mSt'lim Iris agn; 

hlh tpl, hlh trm, 

hlh tsk ad ad, 

whlh tsk um um, 

tirk-m yd il kym 

wyd il kmdb 


yak Il mSt'ltm 
mt‘lim lrif agn yqh, 
y5[t] bbth. 
edge of the sea, and proceed to the edge of the ocean; 
two scoops, two scoops per ewer; 
Behold, one woman lets them down, 
Behold, another hauls them up; 
Behold, one woman cries out: Daddy, Daddy, 
And behold another cries out: Mummy, Mummy, 
Long is the hand of Ilu like the sea, 
And the hand of Ilu like the main. 


Then Ilu takes the two scoops, 

The two scoops per ewer he takes; 

He place[s] them in his House.” 
With Vir., I derive mit‘lt from rt. §-‘-1 “be concave” (comp. Heb. 7792 > J WP) 
and connect agn (which recurs in RS, 1929: 46) with Heb. j38. Ginsberg, 
however, (JRAS, 1935, 51-2) associates mSt‘lt with Arabic s-‘-l “kindle,” 
rendering ‘‘coals,” and explains agn from Ar. a-j-j, “burn fiercely.” But this 
scarcely explains why the rite takes place ‘‘at the edge of the sea,” nor why 
it is accompanied by the chant “Long is the hand of Ilu like the sea.” More- 
over, this rain-charm is mentioned as a N. Syrian rite by Lucian, De Dea 
Syria §§13 and 48. 
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rite, prohibited to the Israelites, is associated with the festivals 
of firstfruits. It is thus as clear as anything could be that the 
RS liturgy was designed for such an occasion, and since, as we 
have seen, it took place after the season of pruning, the festival 
in question must have been identical with the autumnal Feast 
of Ingathering held, as just demonstrated, at the equinox. 

Moreover, there is other evidence from Ras Shamra suggesting 
that such a festival indeed took place at this season: 

In the Poem of Aghat IV, col. i, mention is made of certain 
offerings to the ancestral dead (r p um: comp. Hebrew O°8D4). 
Now, we know from analogies all over the world that the pro- 
pitiation of the ancestral dead is a regular feature of agricultural 
festivals.” It is therefore clear that the passage must be describ- 
ing customary rites on just such an occasion, and when we read 
specifically (ibid., line 5) that they took place ‘‘on the day of 
reaping the summer fruit (by m qs)’’, we are surely justified in 
concluding that the festival was identical with that of the 
Israelitic A sif or Ingathering which fell at the same season.” 

Again, in RS 1929, 9:11 mention is made of a ceremonial 


purification of the king in the month of Teshrit (m/k brr..... 
yrh T §rt), and since such purifications are a regular concom- 
itant of harvest-festivals, the passage might perhaps indicate 


6 | have collected many of these parallels in SMSR, 1936, 128-130. 

27 The argument is reinforced when it is observed that Phoenician inscrip- 
tions of the 3rd cent. B. C., from Cyprus, Malta and Carthage, indeed speak 
of a month called ox51», probably the month when the ancestral dead (0°89) 
were propitiated. Euting (Sttzb. Berl. Akad., 1887, 442) has identified this, 
on independent grounds, with September-October. 

Again, in ancient Babylonian menologies, the month of Teshritu was known 
as §a kinG&ti (month) of family (reunions),” evidently referring to the same 
practise (Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars, Schweich 
Lectures 1933, 36, 99, 105). 

It is in the same sense that I would interpret the Hurrian name ai-ta-na- 
a§-w* given in the Nuzu text SMN 177:9 to the month of Sabutu-Teshritu. 
The word, I take it, is a genitival formation from aéta-5 “father,” and means 
strictly ‘“‘(month) of the parentalia.” 

It is still customary among Jews to visit the graves of ancestors during the 
first days of the month of Tishri (Teshrit). 

#% [ have collected instances of this in SMSR, 1936, 131-2. Note that 
ay.oreias (Latin castus) were similarly a feature of the Phrygian Attis-cult; 
Hepding, op. cit., 155 ff. 
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the observance of such a festival at Ugarit in the month of 
Teshrit.” 

To sum up: The pagan rites witnessed by Ezekiel during the 
season of q s are identical with those described in a Ras Shamra 
liturgy designed for a festival at precisely the same time of year. 
In other words, what the prophet was denouncing was nothing 
other than the traditional celebration of the Canaanite Feast of 
Ingathering. 


III 
Ezekiel’s Satire on the Mysteries 


If, then, it be taken as established that Ezekiel’s sermon was 
directed against pagan practises at the autumn harvest-festival, 
the possibility arises that there are sly allusions to its uv0obpeva 
and dpmpeva throughout his discourse. We may suppose, per- 
haps, that the prophet may have used the same technique as 
was later employed by Paul when he preached to the heathen 
in the cities of Asia Minor, and as is to-day employed, as a 


regular tactic of propaganda, by the “hot gospellers” of New 
York’s Harlem and the evangelists of London’s Hyde Park: he 
drew metaphors from the familiar symbols of the heathen cult, 
giving to each a peculiar homiletical twist. Let us see how this 
suggestion works out. We may begin with Ch. VII. 

1. The prophet opens his discourse (v.2) with the words 


” 


qés ba’, “the end is coming.” He is preaching, however, at 
the very season of year anciently called gés, ‘‘the reaping of 
summer fruit’”’ (v. supra). Is it not possible, therefore, that in 
these striking words he is giving a forceful meaning to a tradi- 
tional cry of the season, viz., qgé@s 6a’ “Late Summer is icumen 
in”? 
If anyone think this suggestion bizarre, let him turn to Amos 
8 3, where exactly the same pun is employed: 
“The Lorp Gop shewed me, and behold, there was a 
basket of summer-fruit (¢ais). And he said: What seest 
2 The writer has maintained from the start that the Ras Shamra Poem of 


Baal is really the libretto of a sacer ludus performed at such a festival; see 
Archiv Orientalni, V, 118-123; JRAS, 1934, 678 ff. 
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thou, Amos? And I said, A basket of summer-fruit (g a7 $). 
Then said the LORD unto me, The end (ges) is coming 
unto my people Israel... .” 

We may represent the point by rendering ‘‘fall,” i.e. ‘The 
fall is coming!” ; 

2. The prophet continues (v. 7): b@’ Gh has* firdah, “the 
gefirah is coming.”” The word is a hapax legomenon,*® but there 
is no reason why it should not be explained from the Hebrew 
“ex (Jud 73), Arabic ,42, Ugaritic s-p-r (I Keret 123, 127: 
klb $pr:cf. Ps 59 7) and Eth. 96... all of which mean basic- 
“to make a circuit.’’ The sense will thus be ‘‘the cyclic point 
has come,” and the term s¢firdah will be an exact synonym 
of teqifah which means literally ‘“‘cyclic point” (from root 
g-w-f) and thence comes to denote ‘‘equinox.’’s' 

Once again, Ezekiel will be reading a forceful meaning into 
the term, interpreting it in the wider sense of ‘‘a turn of fate,” 
like the Arabic Jl. 

We may represent the effect by rendering ‘‘turning-point,” 
i.e. “the turning-point is coming (or, has come)!” 

3. The fateful day is described (v. 7) as one in which ‘‘tumult 
and not h éd will resound upon the hills’. It has been recog- 
nized by all commentators that the rare word h éd is simply an 
alternative form of h @d ad, elsewhere (Is 16 10; Jer 25 30, 48 33) 
stated to be the cry used by vintners when treading the grape. 
Thus, it is apparent again that Ezekiel is alluding to the rites 
of the season, for the Gezer Calendar tells us expressly that the 
period of g és was preceded immediately by that of z mr “‘prun- 
ing vines’’ when the dominant thought in everyone’s mind would 
have been of the coming vintage, while in 8 17 there is apparently 
reference to a ceremony in which a vine-branch (s¢m 67 Gh) 
was used. Similarly, in the Ras Shamra liturgy, the “pruning” 
of the slain god precedes the birth of the savior-god S-h-r. 

% In Is 285 it has, of course, a different sense, viz. ‘“‘coronet, garland,” 
though the root is the same. 

3* Compare Ugaritic n gq pt (SS 66; Harrowing of Baal, ii, 45-6; v. my note, 
Acta Orientalia, XV1, 47, n. 48. Semasiologically parallel are Hebrew 117, 5, 
and Arabic y\7. Cp. also Greek évavrod xixdos (Euripides, Orestes, 1645); 
pbpia KixrXa Swe (AP, vii, 575). 
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We may represent the point by rendering freely “horror and 
not hurrah will re-echo on the hills.” 
4. In vv. 10-11 occur the words: 


“The rod hath budded, the presumption hath flowered; the 
violence hath risen into a rod of wickedness (?), not from 
them and not from their throng and not from their... .. (?), 
and no excellence (?) is there in them.” 

As they stand, these verses make little sense. It is possible, 
however, to recover their original form on systematic lines. 

a. It is quite apparent that the words presumption hath blos- 
somed are a paraphrase of the rod hath budded, based on the fact 
that the word ‘“‘the rod” (ha-matteh) was vocalized ha-mutteh 
“the perversity.” Similarly, the word the violence was an alter- 
native gloss on this seemingly difficult word. The first part of 
the quotation thus read quite simply: 


‘The rod hath blossomed.”’ 


b. We continue: hath risen into a rod of wickedness (?). This 
makes little sense, and lacks a proper subject. Cornill long ago 


saw the solution. Instead of gam I- “hath risen into,” we must 
read (in one word) gd mal, “‘hath withered.” 

Further, the words a rod of wickedness are themselves the 
result of a gloss on the previous the rod. This, misread perversity 
(i. e. ha-mutteh for ha-matteh), was glossed: wickedness, and the 
entire note, mith: rea‘ (perversity: wickedness) was then 
incorporated into the text. Thus, the second part of our quota- 
tion read simply: 

“fit] hath withered.” 


c. As for the third part, the words 16’ MEHEM wld’ ME- 
HAMénam wlé’ NOAH béaHEM obviously represent a confla- 
tion of three alternative readings, more especially since wld’ 
MEHEM and wld’ NOAH béaHEM are wanting in the LXX. 
I suggest that the original was simply w/é’ NOAH BoH, the 
various “corrections” arising from the fact that NOAH, being 
a hapax legomenon, was not understood and hence regarded as 
corrupt. 

Actually, the word NOAH is readily explicable from the root 
n-w-h IT “be high,”’ which occurs in Exodus 15 2 (// arémeméhii) 
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and which is the Arabic > 55. NOAH thus means “high growth,” 
and, as applied to a plant, I would see the word again in Job 
5 3 where for MT ONND 377)) Dips) we should read ONND 171 IPH} 
(taking 1p) from LXX) and render: ‘‘I have seen the froward 
taking root, but his shoot withered suddenly.” Similarly, I 
believe that some form of this root might well be restored for 
the impossible 73M in Psalm 8 2 mpg oy FT 7In Ws the 
sense then being: ‘‘Who settest thy splendor on high above the 
heavens.” 
Thus, our text read originally: 


“The rod hath blossomed, yet hath it withered, 
And possesseth no tall shoot.” 


Here we may detect a very striking allusion to the pagan rites. 
In the corresponding mysteries of Attis one of the essentials of 
the ritual was that the votaries carried in their hands a rod 
(canna). One of the days of the ceremony was therefore known 
as the day Canna Inirat, and the order of priests was called 
cannophoroi ‘“‘rod-bearers” (CIL, XIV, 116-119; XIV, 34-7; CIL, 
X, 24 etc.; Joh. Lydus, De Mensibus, IV, 49, where, however, 
cannophoroi are confused with Greek canéphoroi). An archirab- 
dousa is mentioned in Inscr. Graec. ad res Rom. pertinentes, 
I, 614. 

Nor was the rod by any means confined to the Phrygian 
mysteries. Sir Arthur Evans has pointed out (Frazer Lecture, 35) 
that on the signet-ring from Thisbe in Crete, the Mother and 
Child are depicted receiving adoration from armed priests (cf, 
Ez 91!) who hold flowering reeds in their hands. These he 
rightly identifies with the cannophoroi. 

The Jewish custom of carrying a palm-branch (lalab) during 
the Feast of Ingathering (Asif, Sukkdth) is also analogous, and 
this goes back to ancient Israelite times (cf. Lev 23 40), while 
the Greek eiresidéne and the European may-pole (at the corre- 
sponding spring harvest) may also be cited. 

Not impossibly, the ‘lowering of the scepter’? mentioned in 
the Ras Shamra liturgy described above was also the mythou- 
menon of a drémenon involving the use of such a rod or pole, 
while the specific allusion to a rite wherein a vine-branch was 
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used, in Ezekiel 8 17 shews that we are not wrong in assuming 
that Ezekiel witnessed something very similar. 


Ezekiel, watching the votaries proudly parading the sacred 
rods, scorns them with the taunt: 


“Certainly, your rods blossom, but they also wither, and 
there is no tall growth in them!” 

5. The prophet continues (v. 14): 

“They sound the trumpet, and there is general preparation, 
but no one goes out to war!” 

The outward purport of the words is clear enough. We know 
that the trumpet was sounded at the beginning of a military 
campaign. What, however, inspired this image? 

Once again, the answer comes from the mystery-cults at the 
agricultural festivals. 


In Babylonian cultus, the priests who participated in the New- 
Year-harvest ceremonies (and in other religious exercises) were 
called nas pajritu ‘‘the order of spear-bearers” (DT 15+114+4 
109+ MNB 1848, 1.361; Pallis, The Akitu Festival,122) or kurgarré 


“‘axe-bearers.”” Similarly, in the Attis-mysteries, the priests were 
called aixuégdopo: (Latin hastiferi; Julian, Or., V, 168b; Hep- 
ding, op. cit., 169 ff.), while Lucretius (ii, 598), in describing 
analogous rites says distinctly of the priests: telaque praeportant. 
Moreover, as stated above, on the signet-ring from Thisbe, in 
Crete, the votaries of the Great Mother are shown carrying arms. 

As for the sounding of the trumpet, it is significant that 
Catullus (63:9) speaks specifically of the tuba Cybellés, while 
Julian (eis rHv Mnrp. 7. Oe@v, 169c) says that after the act of 
castration the trumpet was immediately sounded: eb@ds ody 4 
oddmiyé pera THY ExTouny évdidwor. 

Ezekiel, beholding the array of armed votaries and hearing 
the shrill blasts of the ceremonial trumpet, effectively taunts the 
worshippers in the words: 


‘“‘They surely blow their trumpets, and the panoply parades, 
but no one goes out to the combat!” 


32 Note that in Ez 19 11 the word matteh (here rendered “‘rod”’) actually 
denotes a vine-stalk. 
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6. The prophet passes on (v. 20) to a jibe at the festal attire 
customary at the celebration of the Mysteries, and makes pointed 
allusion to the statuettes paraded on that occasion: 


“And as for theirs’ beauteous array which they*4 don for 
pomp, and the images of their abominations in connection 
with which they practise their loathsome rites...” 


Here, too, Comparative Religion sheds light on Ezekiel’s words. 
Herodian (T7s wera Madpxov Baordelas ‘Ioropia, 1.10, §5-7) 
tells us expressly that at the celebration of the Mysteries 
“unlimited permission was given to all for all manner of frivolity, 
and everyone donned whatever kind of raiment he liked,” while 
the parading of special statuettes of the gods, called by the 
same term as in our text (viz. salmé = n19x) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian text DT 15+114+ 109+ MNB 1848, 190-3 (Pallis, 
op. cit., 123) as having taken place on the sixth day of the great 
New- Year-cum-Harvest Festival.ss Again, Lucian, De Dea Syria, 
§6 tells us that an effigy of the god Adonis was exhibited “to 
the sky,” in token of his resurrection, at the annual panegyry 
at Hierapolis. We are also told, in the Babylonian text V. Rawl. 33 
(Pallis, p. 137 f.), that images of Marduk and his bride Zarpani- 
tum were made by craftsmen for the festival of Akitu at Babylon. 
They were evidently used in the ceremony of the ‘‘sacred mar- 
riage,” and it is to this that the prophet may well be referring 
when he speaks of “‘images in connection with which they practise 
their loathsome rites.” 
7. Verse 22 is of especial interest, since here the prophet seems 
to be alluding to two cardinal features of the Mystery celebrations: 
“And I will turn my face from them, and they shall defile 
my hidden thing (s¢f a 7) and violent men (?) shall enter 
into it’® and defile it.” 


In the first part of this quotation, we have what I believe to 
be a pointed reference to the epopteia or ‘‘beholding of the divine 


33 Reading, with Symmachus, Peshitta and many moderns, ‘edyaém for MT 
and LXX’s ‘edyé. 

34 Reading, with LXX, Vulgate and Peshitta, Samiahi for MT Samaha. 

38 Though celebrated in Babylon during Nisan, this festival was held in 
other centers (e. g. Erech) in Teshrit. 

36 We must vocalize bdh for MT bah. 
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face”’ which was a central element of the proceedings. It is best 
known to us from the Eleusinian Mysteries (Plato, Phaedr., 250c; 
Plutarch, Demeter, 26; Dittenberger, Syllogé ed. 2, 646:40) but 
is also attested at Samothrace (Dittenberger, 657-9) and other 
parts. In Babylonian texts (e. g. Sargon, PJ 140-1; Pallis, 201), 
votaries are said to proceed to the temple on the day of the 
festival in order to ‘‘see the face’’ of the god, while in the Israelitic 
laws concerning the pilgrim feasts (Ex 23 17, 34 24) the beholding 
of the face of YHWH is also expressly mentioned. 

It is with reference to this feature of the ceremonies that the 
prophet here remarks, in the name of his God: “I will turn my 
face from them.” 

In the reference to the profanation of “‘my hidden place’”’ (for so 
$ ¢f ini may fairly be rendered), it is easy to detect an allu- 
sion to the adyton, where the holiest part of the ceremony took 
place. Similarly, in Babylonian texts (e.g. CT, IV 5, 18; cf. 
Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender der Babylonier und Assyr, 
Leipzig 1915, 124) this adyton goes by the strictly comparable 
name of aSar puzri “the place of the mystery, secret.” 
Hebrew $*f ian 7 is, as it were, a translation of this technical 
term. 

The word rendered ‘‘violent men” (RV “robbers’’) is perisim, 
which means literally ‘‘men who break through.” It is perhaps 
not impossible that in this context the word denotes the uniniti- 
ated who break in unlawfully upon the sanctity of the innermost 
shrine. “Intruders” might be a fair translation. 

8. Lastly, there is verse 25, which emerges in a new light when 
interpreted in the line of the mystery-cults: 


“‘Spasm37 shall ensue,3* and they shall seek peace and it 
shall not be.” 


Here, I suggest, the prophet alludes slyly to the ceremony of 
seeking the lost and ousted god,—a cardinal feature of the 
mystery cults. With the phrase ‘‘spasm shall ensue’ we may 
very aptly compare the description given by Themistius (apud 
Stobaeum, Anthol., IV, 52, 49) of the scenes attending the 


37 Heb. g¢f dd ah, readily explicable from Arabic q-f-d. 
% Read taba’ or ba’ah for the ungrammatical bd. 
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“revelation” of the god in the cult of Attis: dpixn kal tpdyuos 
kal iépws kai 04uBos, ‘tremor and trembling and perspiration 
and trepidation’’, while the phrase ‘‘and they shall seek peace, 
and it shall not be,’”’ receives new meaning when it is observed 
that the Hebrew term 5 a1 6m, here rendered ‘‘peace,” is also 
the name of the god (5-l-m) celebrated in the Ras Shamra 
liturgy discussed above. Moreover, it is worth remembering 
that the expression ‘‘to seek” the god was a terminus technicus 
both of Egyptian and Semitic mystery-cults (v. Moret, La Mise 
a Mort du Dieu en Egypte, 18; Ras Shamra V AB iii 41; Iraq, 
1939, 138, n. 183; Hos 515). Thus, it is clear that Ezekiel is 
here alluding to the emotional moment when the votaries seek 
their god amid fear and trembling. 


We now turn to Chapter IX. Here also there are two points 
which support ovr hypothesis. 

1. The prophet begins:gareba pequdoth hé&‘ir, which 
mean literally ‘“‘the mustering of the city is drawn near.” The 
allusion is plain. In 2 Sam 111 we are told distinctly that ‘‘the 
turn of the year” was the time when military campaigns were 
normally launched. It is surely to this that the prophet is 
alluding, thus showing once more that his sermon was delivered 
at this season of the year. Into the word p*q aid 6th, however, 
he reads the wider meaning of ‘“‘visitation.’’ The idea may be 
represented in paraphrase: “The time is drawing nigh when they 
of the city shall indeed be called.” 

2. The prophet continues with an allusion to the signing upon 
the brow of persons dedicated to YHWH. 

Now we know from several sources (e. g. Prudentius, Peris- 
teph., X, 1076 ff.; v. Pettazzoni, J Misteri, 106, 144 n. 24) that 
it was an essential part of the mysteries for votaries to be signed 
. on the head. Prudentius’ words are: sacrandus accipit sphragiti- 
das, and the same usage is again mentioned by Lucian, De Dea 
Syria, §59; Herodotus, V, 6; and Anth. Pal., 7, 10. The custom 
is referred to, in connection with the cult of Dionysos, in 3 
Maccabees, 2 29 (v. my Hebrew note, Sephdrim Hisdénim u- 
Meyihasim, ed. Kahana, Tel Aviv, 1937, 244). 
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Besides allusions to the drémena of the Mysteries, we may, I 
think, find direct reference to their mythoumena in Ez 5 2. The 
prophet is instructed to take ‘‘a razor of the barbers” and pass 
it over his head and beard. Then he is to weigh out the hair 
thus removed and divide it equally into three parts. 


“A third shalt thou burn in fire ... and a third shalt thou 
‘smite with the sword ...and a third shalt thou scatter to 
the wind(s).” 


In this peculiar piece of symbolism may we not have a subtle 
allusion to one of the best known elements in the mythos of the 
Mysteries, viz. the dismemberment of the slain god. This is how 
the incident is described in the Ras Shamra text I AB ii 31 ff.: 


bhrb thq‘nn 

bhsr tdrnn 

biSt tSrpn 

brhm tthnn 

bSd tdr‘nn 

Sirh ltikl ‘srm 
mnth ltkly npr[m}9 


“With a sword she ripped him up; 

With a sieve she scattered him; 

In fire she burned him; 

In a mill she ground him; 

Over the field she strewed him; 
(Saying:) Let the birds eat his remnants, 
Let the fowl consume his remains!” 


What makes this suggestion perhaps a little more plausible is 
the parallelism of the expression “I will scatter thy remnant to 
every wind” in Ez 5 10 with the RS use of the same word (5’r). 
It is also possible that the entire symbolism was suggested by 
the pagan custom of cutting off one’s hair in the mystery-cults. 
This custom is specifically mentioned by Lucian, op. cit., §§6, 
56, 60; see also Hepding, op. cit., 132. Note also the references 
to sacred barbers (gallabim) in the Pheenician inscriptions, CIS; 


» Cf. Arabic e_,# ‘‘sparrow.” 
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86 A 12 (Kition, 4th cent. B. C.); CIS; 93, 5 (Idalion, 254 B. C.) 
and CIS i 257 ff.; see also Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites,3 331, 618. 


In further support of our theory two additional points may 
perhaps be mentioned. Admittedly, they are somewhat precari- 
ous, and no stress is placed upon them. Nevertheless, it seems 
advisable to omit nothing which may possibly have a bearing 
on our hypothesis. 


1. In Ez 7 23 occurs the difficult phrase: 


“Make a ratitéq, for the land is ful! of bloodshed” and the 
city is full of violence’. 


The meaning of the word ratt6q is disputed. The cognate 
Arabic root r-t-¢ appears to mean “‘to solder, join, repair a fis- 
sure,’’#* while in Hebrew the noun recurs at 1 Kings 6 21 with 
the possible meaning of ‘‘links” or ‘“‘chains.”’ In our verse of 
Ezekiel, LXX renders @upyév (“‘uncleanness’’), but I suggest 


that this may be a corruption of Gppyor (link, joint), while the 
passage in 1 Kings is missing altogether from the Greek Version. 
In the Ras Shamra texts, the verb occurs in RS 1929, No 6, 24 
in speaking of raiment (//16 5) and probably means ‘‘to bind 
upon oneself’? (cp. Hebrew wam) while in II AB vii 33 it may 
perhaps signify ‘‘bind, enchain.”’# 

In post-biblical Hebrew, however, the noun riita#q denotes 
specifically a trellis set up in a vineyard. If, then, we assign 
that meaning in our present passage, we shall recover yet another 
image drawn from the viticultural pursuits of the season. The 


# M has mixpat damim which RV translates ‘bloody crimes,” but this 
rendering is somewhat tortured. LXX has “peoples,’’ reading ‘ammim for 
damim and ommitting mixpat. Possibly, the right reading is miSpah, as in 
Is § 7, with damim a later gloss. 

4* Cognate also is Arabic r-t-j. 

4 The context is broken, but note the parallelism of abin rtq with afs... 
wlhmt glim (...‘‘and the binding [Akkd. lama, South Arab. h-l-m, etc.] of 
yokes’’) in BH 2:35. 

43 Talm. Baba Mesia p. 107. Rashi in loc. explains ‘‘a fence of trellis- 
work.” 
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prophet, we may then suppose, points to the trellises recently 
erected and remarks scornfully: ‘“Go and make a protective trellis 
for the city, for just as you make them in the vineyard to pro- 
tect the vines, so the city needs protection against the invasion 
of violence and corruption.” 

2. In 8 12, in describing the mysterious rites which take place 
in the cavern, the prophet puts into the mouths of the pagan 
worshippers the words 


“YHWH doth not see us, 
for YHWH hath forsaken the earth.” 


The statement is repeated in 9 9, where it is given as the popular 
excuse for “‘perversity”’ (? m u{ teh) and corruption. 

Now, is it not possible that in these words the prophet once 
again plays upon a feature of the Mysteries, for the absence of 
the god is, of course, a cardinal feature of them, and in the 
Ras Shamra text I AB ii 17-19 it is said of the ousted Aliyan- 
Baal (‘‘Baal Puissant’”’): 


nps hsrt bn nim = nps hmlt ars mgt 

“Life-breath hath failed from men, 
Life-breath hath departed from the multitudes 
of the earth!” 


The prophet deftly turns these words into a declaration of 
apostasy. The worshippers who exclaim that “the god has left 
the earth” are, in his view, denying the presence of YHWH. 

Thus, we recover out of these enigmatic chapters a skillful 
and forceful piece of propaganda. We have, so to speak, a car- 
toon im words, and just as the ordinary political cartoons of our 
own day are meaningless without their background, so, we may 
suggest, the prophecy of Ezekiel loses its real point unless inter- 
preted in the light of contemporary religious beliefs and practises. 
It may be remarked also that this approach to OT prophecy in 
general has much to offer, and can be applied also in other cases. 
It is an approach not yet sufficiently attempted, and if this paper 
has suggested some of its possibilities, that alone may perhaps 
be regarded as an adequate justification. 
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APPENDIX 


Summary 


CHAPTER V 


Votaries at the Mysteries shaved 
their heads: Lucian, De Dea 
Syria, 6, 56, 60; Hepding, Aitis, 
132. 


Symbolism drawn from the pas- 
sion of the ousted god in the 
Mysieries. Part of him burned, 
part smitten with a sword, part 
scattered to wind. Birds ate the 
remains. Ras Shamra: I AB ti 
13 f. Cp. Adonis-myth. 


1. Son of man, take a sharp sword and 
ply it like a barber’s razor, running it 
over your head and beard. 


Then take a pair of scales, and divide 
the hair. 


2. Burn a third in fire... Strike a third 
with the sword . . . and scatter a third to 
the wind. 


10. Parents shall eat their children and 
children shall eat their parents, .. . and 
I will scatter every remnant of you to 
every wind. 


CHAPTER VII 


Pun on word gés, meaning 
(a) autumn (b) end. 


Allusion to equinox, time of the 
Mysteries, and to preceding 
vintage-time when vintners cried 
hurrah. 


Trumpet in Mysteries: Julian, 
els thy Myr. 7. Oedv 169C; 
Catullus, 63:9. Note also trum- 
pet at New Year. Armed priests: 
Pallis, 1221 Hepding, 36. 


Allusion to special dress and 
masquerade in Mysteries, and to 
images used, inter alia, in sacred 
marriage. Herodian, I.10, §§5-7; 
Pallis, Bab. Akitu-festival, 123; 
Lucian, op. cit. §6. 


2. The Fall is coming... 


7. The turning-point is coming,.. . the 
time is coming, the day is near, when 
horror and not hurrah shall resound upon 
the hills! 


10f. They blow the trumpet, and the 
panoply parades, but no one goes out to 
the fray. 


20. Their beauteous raiment which they 
don for pomp, and the images of their 
abominations wherewith they perform 
their filthy rites, will I therefore set apart 
as a quarantined thing. 


22. I will turn my face from them, and 
they shall profane my hidden place, and 
intruders shall enter it and profane it. 





Allusion to epopteia. Pallis, 201; 
Plut. Dem. 26, etc. Allusion to 
adyton, called in Akkd. aSar 
pusrt. 


Allusion to “seeking” the god 
in the Mysteries. At Ugarit, 
this god was called 5-l-m; text 
SS — passim. 


APPENDIX 
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25. Spasm shall ensue, and they shall go 
seeking Peace (541 6m), and it shall not 
be. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Indicates that rites seen by 
Ezekiel took place at season of 
autumnal harvest festival. 


A throne (same word) was set 
up at the Ras Shamra festival 
(SS, 19), followed by recital of 
hymn: “I am jealous for the 
names of the gods (SS, 21).” 


Sacred marriage takes place in 
cavern at Mysteries: Babylo- 
nian, Smith, JRAS 1928, 849 ff; 
Phrygian, Nikander, Alex., 7-8 
and Schol.; Hesychius, s.v. 
KYTBEAA; Ras Shamra, SS 49- 
52 and 1929, No. 5 (?). 


Women weep for slain god in 
Ras Shamra Mysteries. SS, 8-11; 
40-48. 


In Ras Shamra Mysteries, 
“savior-god” is S-h-r, i.e, 
“Dawn.” In Phrygian rites, 
Attis often identified with sun 
(Hepding, 44, 49, 54). Reason 
is that rites took place at equi- 
nox. 


Indicates that rites took place 
just after season of pruning. 
Gezer Calendar puts this imme- 
diately before gs ‘“‘season of 
summer-fruit.””” 


1. It came to pass in the sixth (LXX: 
fifth) month. 


3. At the entrance to the gate of the 
inner courtyard, facing north, there was 
a throne of the idol of jealousy. 


7. At the entrance to the courtyard I saw, 
and behold, there was a cavern...and 
(10) I entered, and behold there were all 
the idols of the House of Israel carved 
round about on the walls (LXX text)... 
and (11) some 70 men standing around 
...each with his censer in his hand 
and the fume of the incense was rising. 


14. At the northern gate were women 
sitting weeping for the Tammuz. 


16. In the inner courtyard, between the 
porch and the altar, were some 25 men, 
turning their backs on the temple of 
YHWH and their faces eastward, and 
prostrating themselves eastwards before 
the sun. 


17. They were inhaling the fragrance of 
vine-branches (lit. sending the vine- 
branch to their nose). 
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CHAPTER IX 


By comparison with 2 Sam 111 
indicates that rites took place 
at autumnal equinox. 


Allusion to “signing” of votaries 
at Mysteries: Prudentius, 
Perist., 10, 1076 f.; Lucian, De 
Dea Syria, §59 etc. 


1. Mustering-day in the city draws nigh. 


4, Put a sign on the brows of those who 
lament and declaim against all the abomi- 
nations. 





THE INIQUITY OF THE SANCTUARY 
A Study of the Hebrew Term ]i¥ 


C. A. BEN-MORDECAI 


Nom 1 18 reads thus: 


And the Lord said unto Aaron: ‘Thou and thy sons and thy fathers’ house 
with thee shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary; and thou and thy sons 
with thee shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood.’ 


Commentators find this passage ambiguous. A. H. McNeile 
deems it necessary to explain it thus: 


. .. Shall bear the consequences of the iniquity of allowing your priesthood 
or the sanctuary committed to your charge to be profaned. 


But this interpretation is altogether foreign to the text, since 
profanation is not mentioned at all in the above verse, nor do 
we find reference to it in connection with the sanctuary or the 
priesthood anywhere in the entire chapter. 

My contention is that the term ]i¥ in this passage does not 
mean “iniquity.” The term ]Ji¥ has more than one meaning, 
as I will presently show, and in the passage under discussion it 
stands for “hazard,” “danger,” or “risk.”” BWIPST JiY means 
“the hazard of the sanctuary” and 09N319 ]i¥ ‘the hazard of 
your priesthood.” In support of my contention let me cite the 
concluding passage in the previous chapter, wherein the people 
have shown their terror by saying to Moses (Num 17 27, 28): 


Behold, we perish, we are undone, we are all undone. Everyone that 
cometh near, unto the tabernacle of the Lord, is to die; shall we wholly 
perish? 


This fear was of course caused by the plague recorded earlier in 


the. same chapter, which, coming as it did so close upon the 
311 
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punishment meted out to Korah and his party for their un- 
authorized invasion of the sanctuary with their incense (Num 
16 31-35), was sufficient to inspire the people with fear of every- 
thing connected with the service of the sanctuary. Hence the 
opening verse of chapter 18 indicates the Lord’s reassurance to 
the people as to their safety by emphasizing the assignment of 
all temple services exclusively to the priests. Thus the meaning 
of verse 1 is perfectly clear: Aaron and his sons, they alone shall 
bear or assume the hazard of the sanctuary — the danger of the 
priesthood. This reassurance is repeated in verses 22 and 23 of 
the same chapter, where we are confronted once more with 
“iniquity”: 

And henceforth the children of Israel shall not come nigh the tent of meet- 


ing, lest they bear sin, and die. But the Levites alone shall do the service 
of the tent of meeting, and they shall bear their iniquity. 


The concluding sentence of verse 23, OJ19 IXY? O77) is to be ren- 
dered, ‘‘and they (the Levites) shall bear their hazard.”” Thus 
interpreted, the passage becomes remarkably clear and intel- 


ligible. Moreover, these two verses, 22 and 23, are most illumin- 
ating in establishing the correctness of my deductions. 

Likewise, in Ex 28 3s, OP WTPT JIV"NS JIT NWI is to be ren- 
dered as ‘“‘Aaron shall assume the danger or hazard of the holy 
offerings.” 

It should be noted here that all sacrificial services were con- 
sidered hazardous. Note the incident of Nadab and Abihu who, 
although themselves priests, were stricken in the temple for 
having offered strange fire before the Lord (Lev 10 1). 

The passage in Gen 413, ‘‘and Cain said unto the Lord,” 
NII CTY bin] should be rendered, ‘‘my danger is too great to 
bear.”’ Thus interpreted, this phrase connects logically with 
verse 14: 


Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the land; and 
from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in 
the earth; and it will come to pass that whosoever findeth me will slay 
me. 


‘ 


* Driver, ad loc., notes: ‘“...i.e., take upon himself the guilt of any 
ritual error or mistake made accidentally in offering the holy things.” 
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This passage explains the nature of the danger or hazard imposed 
upon Cain. The accepted rendering of “my punishment” for 
°21Y is clearly incorrect, for it is not punishment but rather danger 
or hazard that Cain was complaining of. 

I find that the term ]i¥ in many instances denotes “harm,” 
“trouble,” ‘“‘mishap,” ‘“‘accident,’”’ or “calamity.” Thus, in 
1 Sam 28 10 ]i¥ 9P?"O8 should be rendered, ‘“‘No harm shall 
befall you.” In this sense ]i¥ is a synonym of IDS of Gen 44 29, 
where the same verb i1)P is used, to wit: JiO$ 37)P}. In this 
connection let me point out that Herbert E. Ryle, while com- 
menting on Gen 4 13, notes that “the Hebrew word (Ji) is used 
to denote both guilt and its penalty.” He refers for support 
to 1 Sam 28 10 Ji¥ 4p? ON, “There shall be no punishment to 
thee.’”” However, I contend that the rendering “punishment” 
for ]i¥ is not correct, for upon examination of the text, especially 
the preceding verse 9, we note that at the time Saul used that 
phrase he was disguised and was not known to the witch of 
Endor as the king. Therefore, since he was trying to conceal 
his identity he would not have used the expression ‘‘punishment,”’ 
for that single word would have led her to suspect that her 
visitor was the king who had the power to punish. His intent 
was to assure her that his mission would be kept secret and that 
no harm would befall her as a result thereof. Hence it is clear 
that “harm” is the better rendering of the term ]i¥ in this 
instance. 

We find a similar passage in 2 Kings 7 9, where the phrase 
Ji¥ SD) should be rendered, ‘‘It will cause us trouble.” The 
traditional rendering, ‘“‘We shall find punishment”’ or ‘‘Punish- 
ment will overtake us,” is not correct. The four lepers have 
not committed any actual offence for which they should fear 
punishment. Let me quote from the verse in question: 

We do not well; this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace; 


if we tarry till the morning light, punishment will overtake us; now there- 
fore come, let us go and tell the king’s household. 


From this it is evident that they feared they might get into 
trouble by their failure to report the ‘‘good tidings.” 

In Ps 59 sa, 13913") FS? jiy~ba should be rendered, ‘“They 
run without mishap, and they are steadfast.” The accepted 
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rendering, ‘‘without my fault, they run and prepare themselves,” 
fails utterly to convey any intelligible meaning. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Psalmist could have expressed himself in such 
an awkward phrase. 

I find the same objection as above to the accepted rendering 
of Ps 49 6, ‘Why should I fear in the evil days when my deceitful 
foes encompass me with iniquity. . .” "3210" "2PY ]iY should be 
rendered, “‘When the hazard of my steps encompasses me.” 
The term °2PY is similar to FNIAPY}, Ps 77 20. The gist of 
this verse is, ‘“Why should I fear some day of calamity when every 
one of my footsteps is fraught with hazard.”” The “hazard of 
one’s footsteps’ is often alluded to in the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
elsewhere, as for example, Ps 17 5, ‘‘My steps have held fast 
to thy paths, my feet have not slipped.” Also, Ps 91 12, ‘““They 
shall bear thee upon their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.”’ Again, Ps 1168, “For thou hast delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet from stumbling.” 
And Ps 119 105, ‘“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.” 


The phrase 7p JY NYA Ez 21 30, 31, and also 35 5, loses all 
meaning by the standard rendering, ‘‘in the time of the iniquity 
of the end.” It seems to me that the phrase should be rendered, 
“at the time of the ultimate calamity” or ‘“‘the final crash.” 
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ARTHUR JEFFERY 


IX THE Ethiopic Acts of Azgir, published by Conti Rossini in 
the Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, XIX, Roma, 1910, 
when the Saint is summoned to appear before the king Sharahbi’il 
Yakkuf at Zafar, the caravan sets out from Najran and enters 
the desert area of Gaw‘an, “‘Where, as Scripture saith, ‘My soul 
had thirst in the desert land where there was neither tree nor 
water,’ so in that land there was neither tree nor water.’”’ The 
reference here is clearly to Psalm 63 1 7? DD WD} 1? INDE 
op~da *Py) T?X"YID °IY2 where the Ethiopic Psalter reads 


sam’at nafsya laka ’efé ’esfah laka Segéya 
bamedera badwe habba ‘albé ‘ed wa may 


‘“‘my soul thirsteth for thee, as much as my flesh yearns for thee, 
in a desert land where there is no tree nor water.” 

The ‘‘tree” is the curiosity here, for it seems to occur in no 
other version than the Ethiopic, and would seem to be due to a 
misunderstanding of the LXX é yq épnuw xal aBarw xai 
avvdpw, where the translator, instead of taking &Batos as from 
& privative, Baivw, to go, walk, has interpreted it as from & 
privative, Baros a bush, shrub, tree, and so ‘a desert land, 
treeless and waterless.”” That the Ethiopic translator was work- 
ing from the LXX would seem certain from his use of ’efd, re- 
presenting the Greek wogam)@s, reading 9) as 1199, though 
his choice of sam’a to translate 8D¥ and his inclusion of a verb 
"esfah after ’ef6 would suggest that either the translator or a 
reviser used the Hebrew text also. 








THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 


UBLICATIONS which deal with the NT frequently make 
reference to the role of the teacher in the early decades of 
the Christian movement. There is no agreement, however, as 
to the part which the teachers played in the developing Church. 
For example, it is sometimes held that they handed down the 
tradition which later was given written form in the Gospels." 
It may be held that they preserved and transmitted only the 
teaching of Jesus, or especially the ethical teaching.* Others, 
holding that their material was of the ‘“‘non-gospel type,” con- 
sider that they dealt with the needs of the Church in terms of 
Scripture material or other available resources.’ 
This lack of consensus among writers is due to lack of data 
on which to base a definite conclusion. Such a situation may 
seem to call for renunciation of the attempt to discover what 


t Cf. for example V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part 
II, The Synoptic Gospels, Cambridge, 1909, 133; H. E. Dana, The Ephesian 
Tradition, Kansas City, Kansas, 1940, 44 f. 

2 Martin Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, second ed., Tiibingen, 
1933, 66, 241. (English translation, From Tradition to Gospel, by B. L. Woolf, 
New York, 1935, 70, 239 ff.) 

3 Dibelius, op. cit., 241, finds in hortatory sections of the letters of Paul, 
Jas., 1 Pet., 1 Clem., Didache, and Hermas the deposit of the primitive teach- 
ing. Cf. K. Weidinger, Die Haustafein, Leipzig, 1928. D. W. Riddle, Early 
Christian Life as Reflected in its Literature, Chicago, 1936, holds that the 
teacher’s work in the Pauline communities was of the “‘non-gospel type” (154). 
Philip Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism, Cambridge, 1940, 
argues that catechetical instruction in connection with baptism was based on 
a pattern derived from the ‘‘Holiness Code” in Lev., and that this pattern is 
reflected in the hortatory sections of several NT letters. 

317 
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the teacher did in the earliest decades of the Church. I find, 
however, that I cannot formulate a view of the beginnings of 
Christianity without at least a working hypothesis concerning 
the place and work of the teacher. Moreover, I note in exam- 
ining many books on the NT period that others also find it 
practically impossible to proceed in the study of this field without 
such a working hypothesis. It is in place, therefore, to offer sug- 
gestions which may further our understanding of this question. 


Profitable discussion of the work of early Christian teachers 
is possible only when we are clearly aware of the intensely prac- 
tical nature of teaching in the biblical sense. Today we may 
think of a teacher as an instructor in some technical skill, such 
as golf, painting, or aviation. His work may relate to some 
recreational, cultural, or business interest. Or, in an academic 
atmosphere, we may think of the teacher as a master and trans- 
mitter of information, or as a guide and trainer in mental dis- 
cipline and technical research. 


These conceptions are totally foreign to the biblical ideal for 
the teacher. In the biblical view, the teacher is called of God to 
aid men in understanding the meaning of life in a God-centered 
world, and to guide them in finding, facing, and fulfilling the 
divine will.‘ 

The briefest glance at the Jewish background of the NT re- 
veals the close and constant connection between teaching and 
the shaping of life according to the will of God.’ Children 
learned to read the Torah. Festivals were full of religious import. 
The synagogue was, to say the least, one of the greatest institu- 
tions in the history of man for voluntary lay education in living. 
Rabbinical studies were concerned with the problems of life 
under God and among men. The merely technical, cultural, or 
informational interest did not determine the work of the teacher. 

All such teaching had the “existential’’ note which some 


4See the instructive discussion of dWacxw, diddoxados, didacKxadia, 
and 6udax7n by K. H. Rengstorf in G. Kittel (ed.), Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, II, Stuttgart, 1935, 138-167. 

5 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 1927, 
I, 281-322, on the synagogue and schools. 
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modern theologians stress. It did not deal with a dispensable 
skill, with non-essential information about other people and 
about various things of the “Believe-it-or-not” sort, but with 
teaching given to the individual because he needed it to live 
his own life in full accord with the will of God for him in his 
situation. It did not have to come from a formally elected official 
of the religious organization, but from one who was aware of the 
divine will and who could help men to recognize the will of God 
and thus to master life. Where information was handed on, or 
any skill developed, this was done in order to promote the fullest 
possible achievement of God’s will. The practical purpose was 
always central. Teachers had faults and limitations then, as 
they do now. The educational system and method may be 
criticized. But this does not obscure the “existential” note 
which was constantly dominant. Such teaching was directed 
not merely to the mind, but to the whole man, and especially 
to his will. 


This explains why we find in the gospels so many references 
to Jesus as a teacher and to teaching as a large part of his work.® 
Although he was not a recognized leader, he was called ‘‘Rabbi,’’7 
which is the title translated into Greek as 6udaoxaNos, ‘“‘teacher.’’® 
He was thus called because he was confronting men with the 
will of God for them, he was interpreting Scripture and life in 
such a way as to direct men in their living, and he was gathering 
around him a group of followers in an intensive school of life 
and practical leadership. In his own mind and in the view of 
those who heard him, he was a teacher; he was rightly called 
“‘Rabbi.”” He belonged to a familiar type. 


At the same time there was something distinctive about his 
method and message. There was a startling note of independence 


6 The data are carefully examined by Rengstorf, op. cit. See also G. K. A. 
Bell and A. Deissmann (editors), Mysterium Christi, London, 1930, ch. 3, 
“Jesus as Teacher and Prophet,”” by C. H. Dodd. 

7 Lk does not have the title, using a Greek substitute in 9 33; 18 41. Mt has 
“Rabbi” in (23 7; 23 8;) 26 25; 26 49. Mk has it in 9 5; 10 51 (Rabboni?); 11 21; 
14 45. Jn has it most often, in 1 38; 1 49; 3 2; 3 26; 431; 6 25; 92; 11 8; 20 16 
(Rabboni). 

8 This is rightly explained in Jn 1 38; 20 16. 
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and personal authority in his attitude toward the tradition, and 
even toward some details of the Pentateuch.? There was also 
an unusual note of urgency in his utterances, due to his conscious- 
ness that by the marvelous action of God the Kingdom was even 
then beginning to project its power into the present.'° 


We have here a heightened sense of mission which furnishes 
part of the background for the designation of Jesus as “Lord.” 
The earliest use of this title with reference to Jesus certainly 
goes back into the time of the beginnings of the Palestinian 
Aramaic-speaking Church, as the survival of the Aramaic 
“Maranatha” attests,” and most probably goes back into the 
lifetime of Jesus, as gospel tradition affirms.’ If we understand 
the full content of the term “Rabbi” in Jesus’ day, it will be 
easier to believe that he could also have been addressed as “Lord” 
during his lifetime, and it will not be difficult to see how the 


9 A thorough examination of the evidence for this conclusion is given by 
B. H. Branscomb, Jesus and the Law of Moses, New York, 1930. 

% See especially Rudolph Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 
translation by F. V. Filson and B. L. Woolf, London, 1938. This translation 
was based upon revisions and correspondence later mostly incorporated in 
Reich Gottes und Menschensohn, 2nd ed., Miinchen, 1940. For a somewhat 
different interpretation of the urgent Kingdom teaching of Jesus see C. H. 
Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, New York, 1936, and the summary and 
on the whole favorable evaluation of Dodd’s position by F. C. Grant, “ ‘Real- 
ized’ Eschatology,” Christendom, VI (1941), 82-95. 

1 A comprehensive study of the usage of xipios is given by W. Foerster 
in Kittel, op. cit., III, 1038-1094. 

12 See article on uapavada by K. G. Kuhn in Kittel, op. cit., IV, Lieferung 
7/8, 1939, 470-475. Cf. G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr. by D. M. 
Kay, Edinburgh, 1902, 328; James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, London, 1938, 282. Cf. Didache, 10 6. 

13 So Dalman, op. cit., 328. The view of W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 3rd 
ed., Géttingen, 1926, who argues for the development of the religious use of 
xiptos by Christians of hellenistic background, has in it the truth that in 
hellenistic circles this usage had a congenial background, but it cannot be 
accepted in the sense that 0 was never used of Jesus in the Aramaic-speaking 
Church or during his lifetime. The content of the term grew, but it had its 
first use in the lifetime of Jesus, where it was related in content to the height- 
ened content of ‘‘Rabbi” discussed above. Against Bousset see A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, London, 1926, Appended 
Note I. 
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Primitive Church, under the influence of the resurrection ex- 
perience, felt no sense of radical innovation when they spoke of 
Jesus as their exalted “Lord.” As ‘Rabbi’ he claimed personal 
loyalty from a group of steadfast followers. As a uniquely in- 
dependent and authoritative “Rabbi” he bound these followers 
to him in personal devotion. As God’s messenger of the dawning 
Kingdom he had for them unparalleled significance. Without 
determining his use of such conceptions as “Son of Man,” 
“Messiah,” and ‘‘Son,” it is clear that in the consciousness of 
Jesus and his followers he as their ‘“‘Rabbi” was related to them 
in a unique and permanent way as their superior. The modern 
student of Christology must understand that a claim to per- 
sonal allegiance was involved in Jesus’ claim to be the leading 
teacher of the Kingdom. 

The foregoing discussion also furthers understanding of the 
attitude which the Church took toward Christian leaders in the 
earliest days. There was evidently a tendency to avoid at first 
the use of the title ‘““Rabbi’”’ or ‘‘teacher” to designate the leaders 
of the Christian group." This was not due simply to the tradition 
that Jesus had prohibited the use of such designations.’ It 
resulted rather from the feeling that there could be no real suc- 
cessor to Jesus." He retained his preeminence in a heightened 
form. They were still ‘‘disciples.”’ 

Even during Jesus’ lifetime, however, the Twelve had tried 
their hand at the work of teaching and preaching and heal- 
ing, though not always with the hoped-for success.'? Left now 
to exercise leadership, they continued what they had then begun. 
Patient, slow drill on details was not what they were in a mood 
to do. In the exaltation of the resurrection faith, and with the 
sense of present spiritual guidance and power, they were far 
from being mere conservative guardians of a tradition. They 
preached an urgent and stirring message. Many, therefore, 
may think it wrong to say that the leaders were teachers in this 
earliest period. If, however, we remember that the practical, 


%4 The only use of dudacxaXos in Acts is in 13 1. 

8 Mt 23 8. 

%6 Cf. Kittel, op. cit., IV, 452 f. 

v7 E.g., Mk 3 14f.; 678.;917f.; Mt 1014.; Lk 914; 101 ff. 
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personal element was inherent in teaching as they had always 
known it, and if we recognize that interpretation of Scripture 
and at least rudimentary instruction concerning the character, 
career, and significance of Jesus was necessary in dealing with 
both opponents and inquirers, we see that the early apostolic 
leaders were really teaching from the beginning. 

In other words, every leader of the primitive Church was a 
teacher. The function was essential from the beginning, and in 
thinking of the earliest years we must avoid the modern ten- 
dency to localize the teaching function in men who could not be 
said to do anything else and could not be called by any other 
name. Every leader was a teacher, because teaching was indis- 
pensable. The risen Christ, the indwelling Spirit, the prophetic 
voices, the apostolic figures, were all given their place. But 
there was both a place and a need for teaching.'* Moreover, it 
seems to me inconceivable that men who enthusiastically affirmed 
that Jesus would soon return to determine their eternal destiny 
would ignore the deeds and words of his public career, in which 
they could find for themselves, and give to others, help in pre- 
paring to meet that fateful testing time." 


As time passed and the Christian movement spread, the need 
of teaching grew, and the sense of possessing a Christian past 
and tradition increased. When conflicting views arose, appeal 
to this past and tradition became important. The Pastoral 
Epistles illustrate a late stage in the development of this con- 
servative attitude. 


Moreover, the discernment that different men possess different 
gifts of leadership was inevitable. Some few had apostolic com- 
mission. They might have the ability to prophesy, teach, heal, 
and speak with tongues, but they were known by their supreme 


% This is well illustrated by Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. He 
refers in a general way to his teaching activity in the churches (4 17); he recalls 
Jesus’ teaching about divorce (7 10); he refers to traditions he had given the 
Corinthians (112); and he repeats the essential facts of teaching he had 
delivered to them about the Lord’s Supper (11 23-25) and the resurrection of 
Jesus (15 3-8). 

9 This is well stated by B. S. Easton, Christ in the Gospels, New York, 1930, 
30. 
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distinction. Others had the gift of prophecy, and could voice 
God’s immediate word to men or his prophetic revelation. They 
might also teach, but were designated by the gift which was 
more highly esteemed. Still others had the gift of teaching. 
They could not claim apostolic rank, and knew little or nothing 
of the exalted prophetic vision. But they could teach with effec- 
tiveness and power, so they became known and respected for 
this much needed gift and service to the Church. 

Thus certain gradations of prestige and differences of endow- 
ment emerged, without being clearly separated, without being 
isolated in separate individuals, and without depending upon 
formal election or official installation.*° It is entirely reasonable 
to suppose that as soon as officials were formally recognized in 
the churches, a development which there is no reason to assume 
was late in beginning, these gifts tended to be found in those 
chosen to office. But the gifts were not given by election, they 
were not limited to formally recognized leaders, and they were 
not necessarily found in every leader. 

What can we say concerning the method of the teacher and 
the content of his teaching? It must be remembered that while 
he always had to impart information, he had a far more vital 
function than merely to impart his fund of information. This is 
indicated by the fact that Paul speaks of teaching as a special 
spiritual gift of a high order.” The teacher therefore was more 
like our preacher and pastor than our university instructor. He 
was called to teach a message which was not his own, but was 
rather in the last analysis the word of God. Moreover, he was 


2» The above sketch rests in part upon 1 Cor 12 28 and its context, and is 
supported by Eph 411. It has also broader support. Paul frequently calls 
himself an apostle (e. g., 1 Cor 1 1), exercises prophetic functions (cf. 1 Cor 
14 37), and teaches (1 Cor 417). In Acts also he is called an apostle (14 14) 
and included among the ‘prophets and teachers” at Antioch (131). See 
Walter Lowrie, The Church and its Organizaiion in Primitive and Catholic 
Times: An Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. The Primitive 
Age, London, 1904, 218-252; T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in 
the Early Centuries, London, 1902, Lecture III; B. H. Streeter, The Primitive 
Church, New York, 1929, Lectures II and III; O. Linton, Das Problem der 
Urkirche in der neueren Ferschung, Uppsala, 1932, ch. 3, esp. p. 103. 

2 E.g., in 1 Cor 12 28. 
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called to present this challenge to men’s hearts and wills as well 
as to their minds, in order that they might pass a far more serious 
examination than any instructor can ever give. He was to bring 
home to men a practical application of the information and 
interpretation he presented. So much seems certain. 

It seems equally certain that a proper interpretation and 
clarification of Scripture was from the first an essential part of 
the teacher’s task. In dealing with believers who came from 
Judaism, or with inquirers or opponents fromm Judaism, this was 
obviously of basic importance. However, the significance which 
Paul attached to quoted Scripture in his letters to predominantly 
gentile churches, and in particular his statement” that the death 
and resurrection of Christ occurred “‘according to the Scriptures,” 
are sufficient to show that the importance of correct Scripture 
interpretation was universally felt among Christian believers. 
We see no pre-Marcionites in the first century Church. 

Whether tradition dealing with the life of Jesus was also in- 
cluded in the teaching of the early years is much disputed. Four 
answers to the question may be mentioned. One is that the 
meager reflection which Acts and the letters of Paul give of 
tradition about the career of Jesus compels us to conclude that 
no substantial tradition existed in the apostolic age, and that 
no use was made of memories about Jesus in worship and teach- 
ing.4 We do not have the preaching and teaching of Paul. His 
letters clearly give the central place to the risen Christ. However, 
they also reflect, especially in First Corinthians, his practice of 
instructing his prospects, inquirers, and converts in fundamental 
elements of the Christian tradition about Jesus.** In considering 


221 Cor 15 3f. 

33 J. H. Ropes, The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians, Cam- 
bridge, 1929, especially p. 25 f., argues that Paul had to deal with a group 
which did not recognize the authority of Jewish customs and Scripture, and 
considered themselves truly “‘spiritual.’’ This view exaggerates the theological 
basis of the tendency to moral laxity which some of Paul’s converts manifested. 

24 See R. P. Casey, “Some Remarks on Formgeschichtliche Methode,” in 
Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake, edited by R. P. Casey, 
S. Lake, and A. K. Lake, London, 1937, 109-116. Cf. also MacKinley Helm, 
After Pentecost, New York, 1936, ch. 7, especially p. 132, n. 2. 

2s See Note 18. 
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the evidence of Acts we must remember that the speeches of 
Acts do suggest a bare outline of Jesus’ career,* and that the 
writer of Acts knew all the tradition which he had written in the 
Third Gospel, and no doubt more. Acts and Paul do not sustain 
the contention that information about Jesus was rare and unused 
before 70 A. D. The contention of form criticism that the gospel 
tradition was used in the practical life of the Church, that 
is, especially, in the teaching activity of the Church, is the 
reasonable conclusion. ’ 

A second answer is that the teacher utilized the words of Jesus 
but not the stories about him.?7 The reason for this delimitation 
still escapes me. So many of the most effective teaching points 
which Jesus made were preserved in connection with a specific 
situation of controversy or inquiry, and so much interest attached 
to acts of power and particularly to the passion narrative, that 
I see no justification for the theory that teachers made use of 
sayings of Jesus but let narrative strictly alone. 

A third answer, somewhat similar to the second, is that the 
preacher presented the saving gospel, while the teacher dealt 
with the moral instruction and exhortation which Jesus had 
given.*® This answer is open to the objection previously made, 
that there is no reason to suppose that the teacher would ignore 
the narrative element of tradition. Its suggestion that the 
distinctly religious sayings of Jesus were ever ignored or even 
lightly regarded by teachers is also unsatisfactory. We have no 
instance from the first century where any leader presented moral 
exhortation without both religious basis and accompanying 
religious instruction. 


26 2 22-36; 10 37-43; 13 23-39. 

27 Dibelius, op. cit., 66 (Eng. tr., 70) suggests this view, but to maintain it 
postulates a “‘story-teller” distinct from the “teacher.” This seems an arbi- 
trary distinction. One and the same man could tell stories about Jesus and 
repeat his sayings. 

# Dibelius, op. cit., 239 ff. (Eng. tr. 238 ff.) says something which suggests 
this. However, it is doubtful how far we should press his statements about 
the reflection of Jesus’ teaching in ‘“‘the ethics of the apostle” and the use of 
the “hortatory sayings” of Jesus by teachers. On p. 13 (Eng. tr. 14) Dibelius 
suggests a larger use of tradition about “the words and works of Jesus” in 
their relation to the “‘new faith and... new life” of Christians. 
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The fourth and most reasonable answer, therefore, is that the 
teachers made continual use of the tradition of Jesus’ deeds and 
words. It need not be inferred from this that every teacher knew 
and used all of the tradition. Nor need we infer that the ordinary 
Christian never repeated words of Jesus or told stories about 
him. Informal repetition by any believer of any tradition known 
to him was always in order. This repetition was a factor in the 
selection, preservation, and shaping of the tradition,?? but it 
was not the only factor and could not have altered the tradition 
at will in defiance of the influence of the teaching leaders. 

The view just sketched implies that there was no fixed, mem- 
orized tradition which was preserved and transmitted as men 
hand on a lodge ritual.s° The theory of a rigid, severely con- 
trolled oral tradition is too mechanical to meet the requirements 
of a Spirit-guided teaching group. On the other hand, the lack 
of rigid fixity should not be pressed to such a degree as to hold 
that there was no framework at all. The brief sketch of Acts 
10 37-43 is a fairly good summation of the outline of Mk,3* and 
indeed it may be argued that it simply reflects Mk.3?, However, 


it is much more probable that just such a general outline of 
Jesus’ career was used in the primitive Church and later reflected 
in Acts. Such an outline was required in the earliest Christian 
teaching in order to give inquirers a clear idea of who Jesus was 


2” This is the contention of form criticism, and it deserves recognition, even 
if the effect of popular repetition is restricted as above. See my Origins of the 
Gospels, New York, 1938, Ch. IV. For a recent substantially conservative 
estimate of the effect of oral transmission on the gospel tradition, the reader 
is referred to W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 
1940, 33-43, 292-300. 

3% E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament, Chicago, 1937, 
128-132, interprets the statement of Papias that ‘‘Matthew composed the 
Sayings in the Aramaic language’”’ (reported in Eusebius, Church History, 
III, 39,16) to mean that Matthew composed an ‘‘Oral Gospel” which teachers 
taught to new converts. However, the preface of the Gospel of Luke suggests 
(1 4) that the instruction given Theophilus was not so rigidly fixed; the written 
Gospel is to provide a definiteness which the oral instruction did not have. 

3t Cf. Otto, op. cit., 82, 84. 

32 Cf. Grant, op. cit., 87; also C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its 
Developments, Chicago, 1937, especially Lecture I. 
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and what he did which was significant. Isolated incidents or 
sayings could not meet this demand. A framework was necessary, 
although a large amount of topical grouping, and the utilization 
of many incidents and sayings preserved without chronological 
connection, were compatible with its existence and use. 


The part of the teacher in the production of our gospels is a 
subject which deserves consideration. It is a possibility that 
some of the poetic form in which Jesus’ teaching is preserved is 
due to the teachers, who recognized the effectiveness of teaching 
thus stated in parallelism.33 Still more probable is the suggestion 
that the earliest collections of pericopes were made by teachers 
for their convenience in teaching and for the aid of those whom 
they taught.34 This means that the teachers were prominent in 
selecting, shaping, and grouping material, and that behind the 
present gospels are intermediate stages which owe much to the 
teaching group. The earliest written sources may well have been 
their compilations.*5 Indeed, the actual writers of our four 
gospels may be designated as teachers. The teaching interest is 
more plainly operative in the general arrangement and smaller 
groupings of material in Mt** than in any other gospel, but it is 
present in all four. 


This last point must be qualified, however, in the light of what 
was said earlier about the practical purpose of the teacher and 
his independent application of the material which he used. Our 
Gospels are not simple transcripts of what certain teachers 


3 C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, Oxford, 1925, takes the evidence 
of poetic form still traceable in the Greek version of Jesus’ sayings as evidence 
that the sayings have been preserved with amazing accuracy. It should not 
be doubted that Jesus was able to use the effective forms of Hebrew poetry 
to express the key sayings of his public discourses. However, the presence of 
poetic forms in Jn as well as the Synoptics, and the variations between the 
Gospels in versions of the same saying, suggest that the form of the sayings 
owes something to transmission, and in particular to the teachers. 

34 Riddle, The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth, Chicago, 1939, 91, says it 
is ‘‘mere conjecture to suggest that the aggregation of pericopes was effected 
for the use of teachers. It is nonetheless an attractive possibility.” 

38 So Dana, op. cit., 45. 

36 On the writer of Mt asa teacher, see F. C. Grant, The Growth of the Gospels, 
New York, 1933, 195, 
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taught. During the early decades of the Church, when teaching 
was a spiritual gift,37 the teacher used Scripture and tradition 
about Jesus, but he was always concerned primarily to drive 
home a challenge and make the material apply to the situation 
at hand. This element of interpretation, application, and direct 
challenze is not included in our Gospels, which are remarkably 
restrained records. They can only be regarded as orderly records 
of material used by teachers in varying ways to meet varying 
situations.3® 

The working hypothesis here sketched does not make much 
room for formal catechetical memory work in the earliest years 
of the Church.’ The Spirit-guided teacher was more concerned 
to drive home the point and application of incident or saying 
or parable than he was to insist upon perfect verbal mastery of 
the material he utilized. Even here, especially in handling the 
words of Jesus, some concern for exact statement no doubt was 
operative. Then, as the number of teachers increased, and many 
men of limited ability took up this work, the emphasis upon their 
accurate retention and transmission of the tradition may well 
have increased. As divergent ideas emerged within the Church, 
the concern to preserve the true and correct tradition may have 
furthered a more formal catechetical method. But we need to 
avoid any view which suggests that the Christian teacher of the 
first century was ever content to teach verbatim and uninter- 
preted and unapplied a rather fixed body of gospel tradition. 


37 It must be remembered that Paul plainly designates teaching as a spiritual 
gift (I Cor 12 28; cf. Eph 4 11) and that Acts represents the ‘‘prophets and 
teachers” at Antioch as under the guidance of the Holy Spirit (13 1). 

38 According to Papias, as quoted by Eusebius (Church History, 111, 39,15), 
Peter observed no regular order in his use of ‘“‘the Lord’s discourses,” but 
“adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers.” 

% I am not sure how fixed in detail Carrington thinks ‘The Primitive 
Christian Catechism” was. In the work cited in Note 3, he evidently allows 
for considerable variation. If this variation is too great, his view means little 
more than that the NT letters studied show use of a common fund of material, 
with a tendency to include certain themes in much the same order. Carring- 
ton’s ‘‘catechism” is not concerned with memorization of gospel tradition as 
such, but it suggests the point discussed above. 
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Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon, New York, 
Harper, 1940, pp. 266, $3.00. 


This is the American edition of the new English edition of a book which 
Sir Frederic Kenyon first published nearly fifty years ago. It gives an ac- 
count of the history of our Bible from the time of the earliest manuscripts 
and versions, down to the modern printed English editions and is not in- 
tended primarily for scholars, though they will certainly find it of great 
value, but for educated people who have an amateur interest in the matters 
discussed. 

Sir Frederic deals first with the text of the OT, introducing it by an account 
of the history of writing. He then discusses the problem of the contrast be- 
tween the Massoretic text and the other textual evidence. 

The facts are beautifully stated, but I think that many OT scholars will 
doubt the conclusion that the Massoretic text is to be accepted as substan- 
tially that of the synod of Jamnia. This is, of course, a matter of opinion, 
but surely there is some exaggeration in the statement: ‘‘There is good reason 
therefore to believe that we have in the Massoretic Text substantially the 
text of the synod of Jamnia, or in round figures about 100 A. D. It is for the 
period before that date that the evidence of the Hebrew manuscripts fails 
us” (p. 42). The extant Hebrew manuscripts which he is discussing are not 
earlier, so far as can be shown with certainty, than five or six centuries after 
the council of Jamnia, and I believe that this council did not issue any state- 
ment concerning the text of the scriptures. But this is not a subject on which 
I can claim any first-hand knowledge. 4 

Sir Frederic goes on to give an admirably full and accurate statement of 
the manuscripts of the LXX and of the views generally held as to the groups 
into which these manuscripts fall. I think, however, that he might have put 
more emphasis on the fact that the LXX, not the Massoretic text, is the 
original Christian Bible. It was not until after the time of St. Jerome that 
the Hebrew text was accepted as authoritative. The oldest Latin OT is a 


translation of the LXX, not of the Hebrew text, and St. James, the ‘‘brother 
329 
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of the Lord,” based his argument on a phrase which is not in the Hebrew, 
but only in the LXX, when, at the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, he quoted 
the prophet Amos as foretelling the conversion of the gentiles. 


The section dealing with the history of the NT gives a concise statement 
of the facts as to the manuscripts and of the opinions which are now generally 
held as to the history of the text. There is nothing better of this kind in any 


language, and Sir Frederic has been very wise in refusing to enlarge on con- 
troversial points. 

Especially valuable is the section on the evidence of the papyri. Sir Frederic 
is one of the greatest authorities in the world on this whole problem, and I 
know of no other book which gives a list of all the papyri of the NT, with 
an adequate description of their textual character. 

There are, however, a few details on which I should have welcomed more 
discussion, though there are many more on which I am very glad to have 
what is given — for example, a footnote on p. 136. It was for long a firm 
belief among NT scholars that the scribe of the end of Mark in the Codex 
Sinaiticus was the man who wrote the Codex Vaticanus. This opinion rested 
on a statement by Tischendorf, which was refuted by the publication of the 
photographic edition of the Codex Vaticanus but lingered until I published 
photographs of the two manuscripts side by side. Recently the matter was 
brought up again by Milne and Skeat. They pointed out that the Codex 
Vaticanus is the work of at least two scribes and maintained that the ‘“‘other 
scribe” of this codex is the man who wrote the end of Mark in the Codex 
Sinaiticus. I admit that it did not occur to me to question their judgement 
on this point until I read the above-mentioned note, where Sir Frederic 
expresses dissent. It was a mistake on the part of Milne and Skeat not to 
publish side by side a facsimile page of the relevant parts of each manuscript, 
for their new theory is likely to take the place of Tischendorf’s. After many 
years of futile talking a single photograph killed Tischendorf’s view, and 
photographs would certainly either refute or confirm Milne and Skeat. I 
had carelessly assumed that they would not have spoken with so much deci- 
sion if there were room for doubt; Sir Frederic’s disagreement with them 
proves that the point is not really settled. 

One other question may be raised. I do not agree with the statement on 
p. 160 that the Greek fragment of the Diatessaron, found at Dura and now 
at Yale, does not materially strengthen the arguments for a Greek original 
of the Diatessaron. In the first place, Tatian was a writer of Greek, and there 
is no evidence that he ever wrote Syriac. It is true that in Edessa the Diates- 
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saron was used in Syriac. So were the Pauline Epistles, but no one thinks 
that they were originally written in Syriac. Secondly, I cannot help thinking 
that the Arabic Diatessaron is much less like the quotations in Ephrem 
Syrus’ commentary than it is like the Peshitto, and that Sir Frederic has 
underestimated the extent to which Greek was used in the Euphrates valley. 
These are the arguments which have long been current. Now we have the 
Yale fragment in Greek and by far the earliest evidence for the Diatessaron. 
In general, I believe that Tatian wrote Greek by preference, made the Dia- 
tessaron in that language, that we do not know who translated it into Syriac, 
and that the Arabic — tested by Ephrem’s quotations — is so corrupt that 
it has very little value for reconstructing the original text of the Diatessaron. 

So far as textual theory goes, Sir Frederic is a follower of Hort, but not 
an obstinate one. He states clearly the present position of the problems, but 
does not attempt to offer any confident panacea for all the resultant questions 
It is this which makes his book so valuable for beginners and gives those 
who have gone a little further on the path of learning so strong a desire for 
more. 


Kirsopp LAKE 


The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions, edited by H. Wheeler Robinson, 
Oxford and New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. vii, 337, $3.50. 
This is a distinctly valuable and useful work. As the expert reads it — and 
while it is intended for the “educated reader who is not a specialist in the 
subject,” it is safe to say many experts will read it — he wiil probably find 
himself always at home among familiar material; yet it is nevertheless equally 
safe to say that if he is honest, he will have to admit that many of the facts 
had slipped for him into that well-known inconvenient limbo of vagueness so 


embarrassingly familiar to most professors. This is but another way of saying 


that the volume is far more a compendium of info: mation than a path-breaking 
investigation. Such a statement is far from being an adverse criticism; we 
need more books of this type. 

Following a brief introduction are successive chapters on the Hebrew Bible 
(editor), the Greek Bible (W. F. Howard), the Syriac Bible (T. H. Robinson), 
the Latin Bible (H. F. D. Sparks), the English Versions to Wyclif (W. A. 
Craigie), the sixteenth-century English Versions and the Authorized Version 
and after (J. Isaacs), the Revised Version and after (C. J. Cadoux), and a con- 
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cluding sane and sensible essay by the editor on “‘The Bible as the Word 
of God.” 

Each of these chapters includes information as to the way the ultimate 
version (or several versions) has grown up, its characteristics, manuscripts, 
and editions. Furthermore each chapter is carefully analyzed with a con- 
venient synopsis at its head; excellent indices and bibliographies add to the 
value. 

Obviously each author has been granted a free hand — those interested in 
such matters will observe the individual preferences of the several writers in 
the matter of spelling and capitalization — but there is a notable agreement 
in findings. Furthermore — and that is the most notable of all — there is a 
readable, even racy, quality of style throughout the whole volume, even when 
distinctly technical material is discussed. The reader, who is not a specialist, 
will find himself so interested in what he is reading that he may well be sur- 
prised at the end to realize how much solid work he has done and how much 
solid information he has acquired; the scholar, on the other hand, will find it 
not only a convenient work of reference but, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
will discover a good many fresh questions rising in his mind as he reads the 
familiar story of the older versions, and will find his interest greatly quickened 
by the many and admirably chosen illustrative citations from the several 
English versions. 

The discussion of the Syriac versions is judicious although at times — and 
that is true of the whole volume — the several sections are extremely brief. 
Particularly good is the treatment of the ‘‘old Syriac’”’ version. I found the 
chapter on the Latin Bible of especial interest, particularly because of the 
questions cautiously raised: Were the Christians in Africa the first to make 
Latin translations of the biblical books? Did Jerome himself revise more than 
the four gospels in his labors with the Old Latin NT? Does the reading of 
a b I* and of the Latin translations of Ireneus and Origen suggest that in the 
first draft of Luke the Magnificat was spoken by Elisabeth? Is it possible that 
our questions regarding Tatian and the Diatessaron should not be limited to 
the query: ‘‘Was Greek or Syriac its first dress?” but should include the query: 
“Was Tatian the compiler of this harmony?” May he not have found a 
Diatessaron already in Rome upon his arrival? 


The treatment of Tindale is excellent. Two points may be especially empha- 
sized: 1. the sane discussion of Tindale’s oft-asserted dependence upon Luther; 
2. the equally sensible observations regarding that worthy’s ability with regard 
to Hebrew. The frequent citations of readings from these early English ver- 
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sions are admirably chosen. The examples given of Tindale’s glosses make 
very clear why they were so regularly dubbed “‘pestilent”: Numb 23 8 “How 
shall I curse whom God curseth not?” [‘‘The pope can tell howe’’]; Deut 23 18 
‘Nether brynge the hyre of an whore nor the pryce of a dogge in to the housse 
of the Lorde thy God”’ [‘‘The pope will take tribute of them yet and bisshopes, 
and abottes desire no better tenants’’]. 

Even the gentler Coverdale had his moments. Not only could he refer to 
“Salomon’s Balettes,” but his translation of Isa 3 16-24, concluding with the 
words, “‘And in steade of good smell there shalbe stynck among them. And 
for their gyrdles there shalbe lowse bondes. And for wellset hayre there shalbe 
baldnesse. In steade of a stomacher, a sack cloth, and for their bewty wyth- 
rednesse and soaneburnynge,”’ is decidedly racy. 

It is of interest to see that Tindale read “love” in 1 Cor 13, and that for 
“‘charitie’”’ the AV depended, as it did so consistently, upon the Bishop’s Bible. 
This may be reckoned to him for righteousness, in part neutralizing his respnsi- 
bility for introducing ‘‘Jehovah” to English readers. 

It would be equally easy to point out other points of both strength and 
interest, but space forbids. The one conspicuous weakness of the volume (a 
weakness which it unfortunately shares with most works by British scholars) 
is the almost total ignoring — I had almost said ignorance — of the work by 
American scholars. Almost grudging reference is made to the afterthought 
whereby American scholars (for the most part unnamed) were invited to share 
in the revision of the late 80’s. A singularly inadequate reference is made to 
the distinctly superior ARV. Passing reference is indeed made to “The Sacred 
Books of the Old and New Testaments, under the editorship of Professor Paul 
Haupt of Baltimore,” but one wonders if it was not because the ‘‘most eminent 
Old Testament scholars of England, America, and Germany contributed to 
the work.”” The work of J. M. P. Smith and E. J. Goodspeed and their col- 
leagues is passed by in twelve lines, with a most inadequate reference to Good- 
speed’s translation of the Apocrypha. There is no reference to Kraeling’s 
work upon the Greek fragment of the Diatessaron recently found at Dura, 
although certainly some treatment of this highly significant find would have 
been in point. This is symptomatic of what has long characterized British 
scholarship. German scholarship has been recognized, at times grudgingly, 
but there has been a distinct neglect of American scholarship. Can anything 
good — except money — come out of America? On the other hand, American 
scholars are aware and appreciative of both Continental and British work. 
It would seem the part of wisdom for English scholars to awake to the fact 
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that they are not the sole bulwark and representative of the English-speaking 
world. If not, there may come a time when American publishers will cease to 
desire to bring out so-called American editions and when English professors 
and preachers may find they have to pay their own way — unaided by hono- 
raria for lectures and sermons — when they wish to leave their seagirt isle. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 


The King James Version of the English Bible: An Account of the Development 
and Sources of the English Bible of 1611 with Special Reference to the Hebrew 
Tradition, by David Daiches, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, 
pp. vii, 228, $2.50. 

Comparatively full records have long existed for such a study as Professor 
Daiches presents, but they have heretofore been only slightly utilized with 
the object here proposed: an inquiry into the sources, equipment, and methods 
of the translators (from Tyndale through AV). Attention is narrowed to the 
Hebrew tradition and to OT translation, with only slight notice given to the 
history of Greek scholarship. 

The three chapters covering the story of English translation and a survey 
of Hebrew learning among non-Jews from Jerome through AV serve as intro- 
duction to the chief contribution of the volume in the final chapter. But 
these chapters are valuable in their own right as scholarly presentations of 
the materials treated. 

It is impressive to contemplate, according to Daiches’ evidence, the almost 
total innocence of any personal linguistic ability on the part of the Christians, 
who were wholly dependent upon Jewish friends and Jewish converts for 
even their slight proficiency in Hebrew. The documentation certifies this 
point, only a few instances occurring where “‘possibly,” ‘“‘probably,” or ‘“‘most 
likely” Jewish help was had. Jerome learned his Hebrew from Jewish sources, 
from which he also absorbed much Jewish traditional material which “the 
must have incorporated into the Vulgate.” After him for a thousand years 
Hebrew learning virtually ceased among Christians. In medieval Europe 
“Hebrew scholarship never became established as a regular study independent 


of Jewish help.” The thirteenth century marked a rise in appreciation, 
furthered by Grosseteste and Roger Bacon in England, while the real begin- 
nings in Europe waited for Mirandola and Reuchlin in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. These also gained their knowledge from Jewish contem- 
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poraries, but with Reuchlin began a genuine recognition of the importance 
of Hebrew studies for an adequate understanding of the documents of Chris- 
tianity. Presentation of the foregoing is convincing, though perhaps a “knowl- 
edge of Hebrew” is often implicitly gauged by more modern criteria than 
should be applied to these pioneers. Nor were the borrowings from Jewish 
commentators assuredly free from ‘‘slants’’ which prevented recovery of the 
original Hebrew text. 

Examination of the scholarship of the sixteenth-century English trans- 
lators brings a somewhat more creditable record of original ability and achieve- 
ment. Two factors are stressed which gave impetus to such scholarship: the 
reformers’ “‘back to the Bible” movement, and the zeal for study of original 
languages which characterized the Renaissance as part of the humanistic 
tradition. For this period Reuchlin may still be said to have set a pattern 
for increasingly critical approach, though the religious interest continued to 
govern the work. 

An attempt is made to survey all the OT translators of the AV, but only 
twenty-five of the forty-seven known are noted, and data on most of these 
are disappointingly meager. 

The final chapter turns to the AV translation itself for internal evidence 
concerning the knowledge and ability of the translators. Significant pas- 
sages in the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah are examined. For the “most 
likely sources’’ of this section of AV, reference is made in the collation to the 
Hebrew, LXX, Targum, Vulgate, Miinster, Kimchi, and the principal pre- 
AV English versions. Absolute certainty in determining sources used by AV 
is of course impossible, since a great variety of possible combinations of 
sources may at many points have produced the same results. 

An interesting conclusion issuing from this study is that the Genevan 
Bible is consistently superior to all other English versions in accurate repro- 
duction of the ‘original’ Hebrew. Another bit of evidence, which is open 
to further investigation, suggests that this version was the first to attempt 
imitation of the rhythm of the Hebrew in English, being followed by AV in 
this. In any case, the AV translators appear to have leaned heavily on the 
Genevan in spite of their instructions against this Puritan version. 

Much familiar ground is covered in this volume, but in the special area 
of its interest it is an informing and scholarly contribution. This prolegom- 
enon should serve a useful purpose in encouraging further application of 
its principles and methods to study of the “Authorized” Bible. 


Joun W. FLicHt 
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Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The Text according to Mark, with a Collation 
of Codex 28 of the Gospels, by Kirsopp and Silva Lake (Studies and Docu- 
ments XI), London, Christophers; Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941, pp. xi, 161, 2 plates, $4.25. 

One has learned to expect much from any work by the Lakes, and this 
volume more than equals the expectation. Even in the preface there is a 
most useful discussion of the difference between a “family of mss” and a 
“text.” 

In the introduction there is the enchanting story of the research on the 
Ferrar Group from 1707 to the present. The high point in this discussion is 
found on p. 7, where the authors distinguish between the better Czsarean 
manuscripts, 8, 565, 700, the Georgian version, and the ‘“‘less good,” W, 
fam. 1, fam. 13, 28, and add that the Chester Beatty Papyrus 45 agrees 
with the second group. As P. 45 is older than Origen and was found in Egypt, 
the conclusion of the authors, that all these manuscripts belong to a pre- 
Cesarean group, is unavoidable. They are related to the manuscript taken 
from Egypt to Caesarea by Origen or by some predecessor, which was the 
parent of the Cesarean text. This view is further supported by the Egyptian 
origin of W, and I believe we may add to the evidence P. Berlin 13416, which 
Lake (“Cesarean Text of Mark,’ HTR, XXI, 212) discussed as strongly 
marked with Cesarean readings. In a later discussion of the same fragment 
(HTR, XXVII, 83 ff.) I pointed out that the ten notable variants of this 
fragment are better explained as Western-Czsarean or, as Lake now names 
the whole group, pre-Cesarean. The failure to reach this conclusion im- 
mediately upon the discovery of P. 45 was doubtless due to the custom of 
evaluating any new manuscript by comparing it with manuscripts and texts 
already published. This is the proper way to handle later manuscripts but 
not a fragment as old as P. 45, for that is the measuring stick by which the 
value of later manuscripts and the correctness of the theories regarding 
them may be accurately tested, as the Lakes have seen. 

Chapter II gives a careful description and history of the ten manuscripts 
classed as ‘‘Ferrar”’ in Mark. In Chapter III, “The Stemmata of the Ferrar 


Group,”’ comes the discussion of the crucial readings on the basis of which 
the different manuscripts are classified into the various sub-groups, a, b, and 
c. This is a difficult subject, and alternative explanations are frequently 
mentioned; but it is a most convincing study. The general scheme of rela- 
tionships shown in the diagram on p. 42 must be approximately correct. 


Chapter IV contains “Notes on Textual Variants.” This is a special defence 
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in the case of twenty-eight variants of the text adopted as the parent. At 
the same time it lets us see the type of reasoning used in establishing the 
original text, wherever doubtful. The fifth chapter handles the date and 
provenance of the Ferrar manuscripts, with the conclusion that the parent 
manuscript must have been written before the eleventh century and prob- 
ably in Palestine or on Sinai. 

The proof that the parent manuscript, x, was itself brought to Southern 
Italy rests on the assertion, p. 58, that all the extant Ferrar manuscripts, 
except 69, were written in Southern Italy. Though this statement is not so 
well documented as the rest of the argument, it is probably true. Five of the 
ten manuscripts came from Southern Italy; of the other five 69 came from 
England, 543 from Epirus, 788 from Thessaly, and 983 and 1689 from Athos 
and Seres in Greece. MS 543 is at Michigan and it is plainly South Italian 
in writing and ornamentation. The facsimile of 788 given in this edition 
shows that its writer used the same style. It was neither a long nor a difficult 
journey for these manuscripts to reach Epirus or even Thessaly. 

Thus two of the Ferrar sub-groups, a and 3, are definitely placed in Southern 
Italy. The two representatives of sub-group c are both from the neighbor- 
hood of Athos. Nothing is said of the style of writing of MS 983; so that 
must be taken on faith. For MS 1689 there is a facsimile in the New Palz- 
ographical Society, plate 78, where the description refers to certain colors 
used in the ornamentation as suggesting Southern Italy. This facsimile 


does not impress me as characteristically Southern Italian, but on such 


evidence I do not venture to criticise so able a paleographer as Professor 
Lake. Yet it would not invalidate the general scheme of manuscript rela- 
tionships adopted by the authors, if one supposed that not only the parent 
x but also its earlier descendants a, b, and ¢ were copied in Palestine or some- 
where in the Orient. In spite of their conclusion on p. 59, some such modifica- 
tion is suggested by the authors on p. 42, when they add that to understand 
the matter fully one must add influence by the Byzantine text on some early 
member of each group, as well as a certain amou “t of reinfusion of Cesarean 
readings in MS 124. It seems to me not impossible that a certain amount 
of reinfusion of Cesarean and Egyptian readings may have occurred in MS 
788, even where the Lakes find this manuscript the best representative of 
the parent. 

This is only another way of saying what I noted in reading the Ferrar text 
of Mark as reproduced. I found less than half a dozen ungrammatical pas- 
sages. The text seems too good for any single manuscript. It points rather 
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to a recension and perhaps to a succession of correctors. This seems, how- 
ever, not to be entirely irreconcilable with the views of the authors. 

In the apparatus added below the text every variation of the Textus 
Receptus, as well as of the Ferrar manuscripts, is noted. The scholar inter- 
ested can follow and test the text at every point. 

Appendix A gives a complete collation of MS 28 of the gospels, which 
has certainly gained in importance by being classified as pre-Czsarean. 

Appendis B contains the collation in Mark of Codex 174, which has a 
Ferrar text in the other three gospels but only scattered readings of this 
type in Mark. 

Appendix C lists together the important readings of Codex 124, which are 
not of the Ferrar type, and marks with an asterisk those that are Cesarean. 
Here again perhaps pre-Czsarean or Egyptian is to be substituted or added. 

In conclusion I wish to commend also the clearness with which these diffi- 
cult problems are handled and the accuracy of the print. I noted only the 
following misprints: 


p. 21, 1. 18, read Seres for Serres; 
p. 93, P€ in margin is omitted; 


p. 114, 1. 1, read at for al; 
p. 117, 1. 31, read Legg’s for Legge’s. 


Henry A. SANDERS 


The Western Text in the Gospels and Acts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon, London, 
Humphrey Milford, no date, pp. 31. 


This study is a communication addressed to the British Academy on 
December 6, 1938. The essay consists chiefly of a careful and exhaustive 
examination of the methods used and conclusions reached by the late Profes- 
sor A. C. Clark of Oxford concerning the so-called ‘Western’ text of the 
gospels and Acts. 

First, by means of a series of well-chosen ‘‘Western”’ readings, Dr. Kenyon 
shows clearly the distinctive character of the ‘‘Western’’ text. He then dis- 
cusses briefly Professor Blass’s theory that Luke issued two editions of his 
gospel and Acts, and that the ‘‘Western” text represents the later edition of 
the gospel and the earlier edition of Acts. The ‘“‘Western’”’ readings in Matt, 
Mark, and John are explained differently, and a different explanation is 
proposed for them in each of these books. On a priori grounds no valid objec- 
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tion can be raised to the suggestion that there were two editions of Luke and 
Acts. However, the “Western” text has everywhere certain distinctive 
characteristics, and a single hypothesis capable of accounting for the origin 
of the ‘‘Western” type of text wherever it is found is obviously much more 
satisfactory than Blass’s complicated theory. In a word, the latter is not 
convincing. 

After this preliminary discussion Kenyon proceeds to examine Clark’s 
treatment of the ‘‘Western”’ text in two important works, viz., The Primitive 
Text of the Gospels and Acts (1914) and The Acts of the Apostles (1933). The 
view set forth in the earlier volume may be concisely stated as follows: The 
“Western” text, which is longer than the Alexandrian, is the original; and 
the Alexandrian text has resulted from the omission of one or more lines of 
the original or ‘‘Western” text here and there by homoioarcton or homoio- 
teleuton. This is believed to have happened in the first half of the second 
century. In other words, according to Clark, the Alexandrian text owes its 
origin to the carelessness of scribes. In this case it is necessary to assume 
that considerable editorial work was done in order to make an accidentally 
mutilated text readable. 

An essential part of Clark’s theory is that the second-century archetype 
from which the Alexandrian text is derived had 16 lines in each column or 
on each page and 10 to 12 letters in each line. Such a codex may well have 
existed in the fourth century or later; but, as Kenyon points out, papyri 
written in the first three centuries of the Christian era nearly always have 
more than 16 lines to the column or page and more than 10 to 12 letters to 
the line. He says: ‘The result of an examination, undertaken on general 
palzographical grounds, without special reference to the New Testament, is 
that the number of lines to a column ranges generally between 26 and 45, 
and the number of letters to a line between 16 and 30” (p. 20). 

If one limits one’s investigation to the NT papyri which date from the 


third and fourth centuries, the results are no less damaging to Clark’s theory. 
However, the earliest fragment of the NT, viz., Papyrus Rylands Gk. 457, 


might seem at first blush to lend some support to Clark’s hypothesis. This 
fragment, which was probably written in the first half of the second century, 
apparently had 18 lines on each page; but on the other hand the average 
number of letters in a line seems to have been about 31. Thus there must 
have been about 558 letters (31x18) toa page of the Rylands papyrus, whereas 
in a column or on a page of Clark’s hypothetical archetype there were ap- 
proximately 176 letters (11x16). In other words, what is known at the present 
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time about the number of lines on a page and the number of letters in a line 
of a second-century NT manuscript is wholly at variance with what Clark 
assumed in his attempt to explain the origin of the ‘“‘Western” text of the 
gospels and Acts. It is only fair, however, to add that the Rylands papyrus 
was published in 1935 —i.e., long after the appearance of Clark’s Primitive 
Text of the Gospels and Acts* 

Kenyon calls attention to another fundamenial objection to the theory in 
question. According to Clark the Alexandrian text resulted from a series of 
accidents due to the carelessness of scribes. An examination of the passages, 
however, in which the ‘“‘Western’’ text differs from its Alexandrian rival 
shows clearly that the variations are not accidental or fortuitous. They can 
be classified as additions, omissions, substitutions, and improvements. That 
is to say, they are intentional. 

In The Acts of the Apostles Clark advances a different hypothesis, though 
he does not entirely abandon his earlier view that lines were accidentally 
omitted through the carelessness of scribes. In his later book he stresses the 
fact that in Codex Beze the text of Acts is written in K@Aa, i.e., in sense 
lines. This, however, is equally true in the gospels. Clark holds that the 
“Western” text, which Kenyon finds to be 84% per cent. longer than the 
Alexandrian in Acts, is the original text; and that the Alexandrian text was 
made from the ‘‘Western” by the omission of k®Aa. According to Clark all 
the manuscripts containing the Alexandrian type of text are descended from 
a single early ancestor which was written in K@\a similar to those found in 


Codex Beze. In other words, according to this later theory, x@Aa@ play the 


part which was assigned to lines in the earlier hypothesis. But there is this 
important difference between Clark’s earlier and later views, viz., that, 
whereas he formerly regarded the omission of lines as accidental, he now 
maintains that the k@Aa were intentionally excised by an abbreviator. No 
evidence, however, can be adduced to show that manuscripts were written 
colometrically in the first half of the second century. The earliest examples 
of this style of writing still extant are certain Greco-Latin and Greco-Sahidic 
codices, which were probably copied in the latter half of the fifth century or 
in the first half of the sixth. As applied to the Scriptures, colometric writing 
was a novum scribendi genus in Jerome's time. 

The question then arises: Which text, the ‘‘Western” or the Alexandrian, 
seems to have on careful examination the better claim to be considered the 


* See C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel, 1935. 
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original? Most scholars, as Kenyon notes, have decided in favor of the 
Alexandrian text; nevertheless, in view of Clark’s careful investigation, 
the whole question concerning the character and relationship of the two 
texts deserves further study. Kenyon mentions several passages of Acts in 
which the “‘Western” text contains certain details of a local nature not found 
in the Alexandrian text or describes events in a fuller and livelier manner 
than its rival. Have these local details and fuller and livelier descriptions 
been omitted in the Alexandrian text, or have they been added to the 
“Western”? On the other hand, Kenyon adduces passages from the “Western” 
text of the gospels and Acts which militate strongly against the originality of 
that type of text. It is true that the “Western” text in Acts makes a more 
favorable impression than it does in the gospels, and that there is some dif- 
ference in character between the ‘‘Western” readings of Acts and those of the 
gospels. Nevertheless, since these readings are preserved in the same group 
of witnesses in both books, and since they have certain common character- 
istics both in the gospels and in Acts, one can hardly doubt that they all 
belong together and have a common origin. In other words, they are all part 
and parcel of the same type of text, which is known to scholars as “Western.” 


Kenyon does not agree with Clark in his contention that the “Western” 
text is the original. Concerning its origin Kenyon says: “It would appear 
that North Africa was the home of the 6 (i.e. the ‘Western’) text, that it 
spread (with modifications) to Italy, and that some copies of it found their 
way to Egypt and elsewhere in the East. But that it was ever dominant in 
the East does not seem to be proved, and the improbability of the Western 
text being superior to the Eastern remains to be taken into account” (p. 30). 
He then adds, however, that complete certainty in regard to this matter is 
apparently not obtainable. 


Kenyon has a high degree of competence in NT textual criticism, and The 
Western Text in the Gospels and Acts will not suffer by comparison with his 
other work in that field. The present essay is marked by ample learning, 
penetrating criticism, and sound judgment. The reviewer would add that 
he himself agrees entirely with Kenyon’s main conclusion, viz., that the 
“Western” text cannot be accepted as the original either in the gospels or 
in Acts. Moreover, he thinks that the late Professor Ropes’s theory explains 
satisfactorily the origin of the ‘“‘Western” text of Acts,? and he also believes 


2 See J. H. Ropes, ‘“‘The Text of Acts’ in F. J. F. Jackson and K. Lake’s 
Beginnings of Christianity, 111, 1926, pp. ccxv ff. 
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that it applies equally well to the same type of text in the gospels.3 According 
to this hypothesis the ‘“‘Western” text is the result of a revision which was 
made, perhaps at Antioch, sometime between the years 125 and 140 after 
Christ. Within a short time this revised text seems to have become the 
official or ecclesiastical text of the NT in widely separated circles. 


WitiraM H. P. Hatca# 


Eight American Praxapostoloi, by Kenneth W. Clark, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 204 (and eight plates), $2.00. 

The medizval text is now receiving more attention than formerly, but most 
of the effort so far has been concentrated on the gospels. Dr. Clark’s volume 
makes available collations of eight medieval texts of the Acts and Epistles, 
the complete American offering of medizval Praxapostoloi. (The Acts-and- 
Epistles sections of complete NT MSS and of lectionaries are not included.) 

The MSS are: Gregory 233 and 876 (Univ. of Michigan), 1022 (Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore), 1799 (Robert Garrett, Baltimore), 1960 (Drew Univ.), 
2401 and 2412 (Univ. of Chicago), and 2423 (Duke Univ.). 876 is the only one 
of which a collation had previously been published. 

Descriptions, histories, and plates of the MSS are given. The eight collations 
are presented in composite form and include all slight variations such as 
itacisms and ¥-movables. 2412 is the most significant textually, as it is the 
oldest and best member of a family formerly headed by 614. Three other MSS 
of the group are related to the same family. 

In two instances Dr. Clark has revised information given in his A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts In America (1937). 1.1799 
contains the Prologue of Euthalius to the Pauline Epistles (fols. 42r-46r). 
2. 2412 lacks leaf 2 (Eph 4 1-21) instead of leaf 1 of quire 24. The confusion in 
the Catalogue was due to the unusual circumstance that in the preceding lacuna 
a number had evidently been skipped in the MS pagination. 

A sentence on p. 30 invites an attempt at conjectural reconstruction, based 
on information from the following page: ‘Subsequently the first leaf of Quire 
19 was [lost, and the last leaf has been] recently pasted down as a cover guard.” 
The first leaf had no paste and wound up in Montreal. 


3 See W. H. P. Hatch, The ‘Western’ Text of the Gospels, 1937. 
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The planographic reproduction of typewritten pages, which is used instead 
of printing, makes a neat and legible page, although the breathings and sub- 
scripts in the Greek portions are not quite so clear as in print. 

Students of the NT text will thank Dr. Clark for the painstaking labor 
which — as those who have made collations know — went into the preparation 
of this volume. 


NorMAn HuFFMAN 


Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine, by Charles N. Cochrane, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1940, pp. 523. $8.00. 


This is distinctly the unusual book. It seeks to interpret an eventful 
transition in the life of the western world. Magnificent in its scope and beau- 
tifully clear in the expression of its thought, the book was evidently not 
dashed off in a hurry, but represents rather the fruitage of years of painstak- 
ing effort and of profound concern with the material handled. Hence it is 
not a volume to be read hastily or just for information, but rather one that 
needs to be worked over and mulled over, and should be the occasion for 
not a little reflection and self-examination on the part of reader. I confess 
that it held me spell-bound while I read it, and that the digestive period 
of my assimilation of it is by no means at an end. 

The transition with which Cochrane concerns himself is, as the subtitle 
indicates, a transition in outlook and ideals in the period from Augustus to 
Augustine. At the beginning of the period stands the ideal of a perfect order 
of life for humanity achieved by the effort of the community controlling 
itself under law. This ideal the Roman commonwealth, guided by the sense 
of its own responsibility for leadership and directed by the princeps, set 
itself to accomplish in the days of Augustus. By its law and its leadership 
it expected to reconcile freedom with order and to establish peace and pros- 
perity for all. In the achievement of this objective it thought itself to be 
fulfilling a divinely ordained destiny, and one that was simultaneously in 


accord with the order of the universe and with the nature and dignity of 
man. Therefore it could and did regard its empire, the kingdom of man, as 
eternal and as capable of bringing happiness to all. 

At the end of the period stands Augustine’s conception of the City of God, 
an eternal order of life for humanity achieved not by the codperative effort 
of the secular commonwealth acting under the control of research and 
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striving to conform to nature, but by the acceptance of the revealed will of 
God. Necessary for entrance into this order is the emancipation of man 
from his natural blindness and ignorance and the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual by the gift of the divine grace. With his regeneration man moves 
into a new world of being in which he sees that reality is spiritual and per- 
sonal, obtains the correct perspective upon the relation of faith and reason, 
and actually receives from God the power to do the good. 

What lies between these two poles is a drama of conflict, the conflict of the 
old ideal with its own inherent weaknesses and with the new ideal that is 
gradually becoming conscious of its own character and of its relation to the 
old. The account of this drama and of the ideals which it brings into con- 
flict is brilliantly rendered and contains numerous elements that are signifi- 
cant in themselves, as for instance the analysis of the parts played by Lac- 
tantius, by Athanasius, and by the emperors Valentinian and Valens. The 
first three chapters, in which the Augustan ideal is developed, are the hardest 
reading because they trace so carefully the pre-Augustan roots of the theory 
and policy of the empire. This merely means that they have been worked 
out with special care. The section dealing with Augustine is, as a treatment 
of the great church father, perhaps the least satisfactory in the entire volume. 

Captivating in the development of its thesis, the book holds one under 
its spell for a long period of time and must be seen in perspective to be justly 
evaluated. Perhaps the first doubts that assail one when it has begun to 
come into focus have to do with the neatness and compactness of the story 
it unfolds. Admittedly the period with which it deals saw momentous changes 
taking place in the history of the western world, but the pattern created as 
the descending line of the one ideal and the ascending line of the other are 
followed is so simple that one begins to ask, Is this truly profound penetra- 
tion or interpretative simplification? In determining the fate of the Roman 
Empire the threats on the eastern and western frontier, the growing impor- 
tance of the provincials, the changed economic conditions, and the clash of 
social and religious interests play no real part and have no autonomous 
significance. They merely serve to bring out the weakness of the Romanitas. 
Similarly, in the development of Christianity that which it borrowed from 
contemporary hellenistic and Roman religious life, and which transformed it 
from the religion of Jesus to the religion about Jesus, would, from Cochrane’s 
point of view, have contributed only to the statement of what it was in 
essence from the beginning. The Jesus of history would be, in all important 
respects, the Christ of Athanasius, and his teaching the religion of Paul if 
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not of Augustine. Next one begins to wonder about the Romanitas and the 
Trinitas that are the great antitheses of the conflict of ideas and ideals. 
The Ron:enitas ideal is described as consciously present in the days and the 
policies of Augustus. In a sense that may be true, and yet in a sense it is 
also true that Romanitas became clarified in meaning for the Romans only 
in the days of the decline of the empire, when the opportunity was afforded 
to see it in its relation to barbarism. Conversely, the point of view for which 
Cochrane uses Trinitas as the convenient cover-title was there long before 
its trinitarian implications were developed, and, to the extent that it repre- 
sents the point of view of revealed religion generally, may be said to have 
existed in Judaism as well as in Christianity. Finally, one begins to ask 
oneself whether in formulating his ideas of the “classical” outlook upon life, 
Cochrane has not left out of the picture entirely the Orphic strain, thereby 
artificially narrowing the concept of what this outlook was. 

That it makes one ask questions of this type is an indication of the signifi- 
cance of Cochrane’s work. But not even this fact does justice to its impor- 
tance. Men today are searching for meaning in history. Only few have both 
the knowledge and the ability necessary to handle large blocks of it and the 
imagination necessary to visualize patterns contained in such blocks. To- 
gether with Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940) it will rank 
as one of the important contributions to this type of historical effort. 


Cari H. KRAELING 


Greek Popular Religion, by Martin P. Nilsson, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940, pp. xviii, 166, $2.50. 


Dr. Nilsson has written a book which it is extremely difficult to evaluate. 
It is, for general readers, an excellent supplement to his invaluable History of 
Greek Religion. The product of one of the few great specialists in the field, it 
will always be consulted with respect. Behind the easily read pages is a mass 
of information which only those who know Nilsson’s more technical studies, 
studies now culminating in the forthcoming Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
will appreciate. One who wishes information about the Greek religion of the 
countryside, its fertility rites, legalism, and ritualism, as well as the popular 
rites of house and family and city, can feel that here is indeed authoritative 
information. And the popular reader will be surprised at the survivals of those 
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aspects of religion not only on the modern Greek countryside, but in Christi- 
anity itself. These Nilsson very well indicates throughout. 

Yet I cannot avoid feeling that any Greek from the time of Hesiod to that 
of Pausanias would read the book with considerable dissatisfaction. Such a 
Greek would definitely approve Nilsson’s refusal to systematize into a theology 


the various elements of Greek religion, but would be puzzled at finding him- 
self denied any real, let alone deep, motivation or feeling in his religion. He 
would recognize as true the various divine or heroic figures described, and the 
acts with which he cultivated them. But he would not understand Nilsson’s 
frequent evaluations of these as ‘‘superstitions’”’ rather than religion. 

The Greek lived in a world full of divine influences. In such a world, for 
all that the high-brows tried to clear the way for man by relegating the greater 
gods to Olympus, the average Greek knew that he was not safe if he did not 
do as these divine powers, of whatever name or rank, required of him. And 
when he was in trouble he turned to them with instinctive faith that they 
would help him. It was an amazingly personal religion. No one man could 
have used in his religious practices a fraction of the inconceivable mass of 
superhuman beings which research has tabulated from Greece, any more than 
a single medieval peasant had knowledge of or recourse to a hundredth of the 
saints of the church, and there was no single cultus, like the mass, to unite all 
Greeks in any one form of worship. The ordinary Greek’s motives in religon 
were the basic ones: to get day by day his daily bread (with what cake and 
wine were possible), to protect himself, his family, and his community from 
catastrophes and illness, and to prolong and enlarge his life. Greek religion 
had its foundation in fear, like almost every religion — fear of the consequences 
if its demands were disregarded. But, what confuses Nilsson, it had its expres- 
sion much of the time in joy, in a sense of intimacy and freedom with most of 
the gods or demons. The Greeks romped with them, made licentious jokes 
in their name, and, normally a sober people, got drunk to their honor. The 
* such assemblies as those 
at the Olympian games, are to Nilsson, in spite of their prominence in Greek 


Mardi-Gras spirit of the festivals and ‘‘panegyrics,’ 


religion, inconsistent with “religion,” and he discusses the panegyrics with an 
apology that, in view of their secular atmosphere, such activities seem to us 
“hardly to be religion at all’’ (p. 101). He states well that the Greeks knew 
no such distinction as Protestantism makes between the sacred and the secular, 
but throughout the book the distinction is still valid in his mind, and he does 
nothing to help readers into the frame of mind or spirit of the Greeks where 
this distinction really did not exist at all, because he himself cannot escape its 
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validity. As to Hesiod’s laws for living, the sacred, propitious or unpropitious, 
days of the week, month, and year, the rules for crossing rivers, using house- 
hold utensils, and the rest, these are dangerously near the “legalism” which, 
among the Jews, “fastened its fetters upon the whole of a man’s life’”’ (p. 107). 
The Greeks were too sensible to be pushed to that “‘bitter end,” and restricted 
“legalism’’ to the ritual. (Here Nilsson goes utterly beyond his evidence. We 
have not the slightest idea of how much of Hesiod’s sort of legalism was prac- 
tised in daily life by the common people.) This appears in the chapter entitled 
“‘Legalism and Superstition,” a heading which, in both words, is, as he uses 
them, a completely question-begging evaluation. He does concede in favor of 
the Greeks (p. 104) that some of these rules and prescribed prayers are “‘not 
far from Protestant ideas,” but he goes on to say that most of them are “ritu- 
alism which is only another name for legalism . .. on a superstitious level, 
being characterized by a fear of offending gods or demons” (p. 105). (What, 
in the name of common sense, has ever been the sanction or motive of popular 
Protestant sabbatarianism or morality if not precisely the same fear that a 
divine vengeance will fall if the divine prescriptions, or proscriptions, are 
flouted?) So Nilsson ‘“‘is sorry’’ to say that among the Greeks superstition was 
different from religion in degree rather than in kind, and that at the very 
height of Greek civilization superstition was rampant (p. 111). This might 
be tolerated if Nilsson ever came out with an honest definition of religion and 
superstition as he is using the terms. He does not do so, and consequently the 
reader who is looking for the religious spirit of the Greeks will find himself 
confronted with Greek “superstitions.” 

The history of religion is not thus to be written. We want to know the value 
of his religion to the Greek himself, not to Nilsson, how it expressed his deepest 
longings, what he wanted it for, what he found in it. To discover such a thing 
in any religion we must get away from this word “superstition” altogether. 


What does the word mean? To the Catholic Christian all pagan rites and 


taboos are ‘“‘superstition”; Protestantism began by trying to cleanse Chris- 
tianity of the ‘‘superstitious” practices of the Catholic Church; while to most 


” 


freethinkers all religious observances of any kind are “‘superstition.”” Now 
putting these accepted usages together it appears that the one sense in which 
all three are using the term, and the only meaning it has for all, is a religious 
practice or belief which the person speaking does not approve for himself. For 
all the learned discussions of the history of the term, this is all it has ever 
meant. It implies a subjective, not ever an objective, evaluation. As soon as 


this word enters our discussion or minds, we have shut the door upon any 
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understanding of the spirit of the religion to which we apply it. I have been 
spending some weeks among the Arapahoe Indians, and one night I slowly 
got an old man among them to talk a little about his religious traditions. He 
spoke of the simplest sort of things, much like the practices of the Greek 
peasants, spoke of them with great emotion, until he suddenly recalled that he 
was speaking to a white man. ‘But you call all that superstition!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and the door of sympathy between us was slammed shut. Only when 
I had honestly convinced him that I did not use the word at all, or think in 
such terms, could I gradually get him to go on. I cannot help thinking 
that an old Greek peasant would similarly have refused to talk with 
Nilsson. 


Again “research,” which Nilsson refuses to allow to W. F. Otto and E. 
Petterich (for whom I hold no brief), has led him into the obscure, the out-of- 
the-way, to the point that he seems to me to have missed the obvious. For 
example, the surely popular “‘Eros’’ is not named in the book — the Eros of 
Plato’s Phedrus and of most of the speakers of the Symposium, and the “Eros,” 
if not always in person, yet constantly in representation, on the Greek vases. 
In fact, the whole body of phenomena of Dionysus, the silenoi, ithyphallicism, 
and the kindred figures, are mentioned only to be dismissed, although the 
vases show that they were the chief religious concern of the popular mind, 
not only for festive occasions but for burials. To say, as Nilsson does, that 
these were for art and myth, not cult, and so of no importance for Greek 
religion, is like saying that the cross, because not directly worshipped, has 
importance in Christianity only for art and myth, not for religion. These 
were the symbols with which the Greeks lived and died. In other words, 
Nilsson continues the modern conspiracy of silence on this aspect of Greek 
religion. 

As in so much of my reviewing for the JouRNAL, I am here primarily con- 
cerned at the way our preconceptions thwart our scholarship. For the learning 
of Nilsson no one could have more profound respect than myself. But while 
Nilsson has written a most valuable book, he has not given us a picture of 
Greek popular religion. It is for the historian to take the reader back into 
the ancient milieu, not to bring the data up in sections to be evaluated accord- 
ing to our modern standards. For evaluation is possible only after sympathetic 
understanding. 


Erwin R. GooDENOUGH 
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Die urapostolische Heilsverktindigung nach der Apostelgeschichte, by Josef 
Geweiss (Breslauer Studien zur historischen Theologie, N. F. Band V), Breslau, 
1939, pp. xi, 181. 

This ‘‘Habilitationsschrift’”’ represents a conscientious piece of work, 
organizing the material in Acts into an orderly discussion of the message of 
Christianity before Paul. It regards the speeches as well as the narrative in 
the first part of Acts as trustworthy material for this purpose, and uses the 
other early Christian literature as supplementary. Only in discussing the 
Lord’s Supper, which may or may not be mentioned in Acts under the term 
of breaking bread, does the extraneous material seem grossly out of pro- 
portion. 

Much of the study concentrates in turn on certain terms or concepts — 
Jesus as Lord, repentance, baptism, Holy Spirit, etc. In these matters the 
relevant literature— German, English, and French, especially but not 
exclusively the Catholic literature — receives attention. The author is not 
afraid to cross swords with Bousset and Lietzmann or even to challenge more 
widely accepted assumptions of older tradition. He notes the lack of real 
evidence in Acts for any atonement concept connected with Jesus’ death, or 
for connecting the phrase “‘servant” in Acts 3 and 4 with Isa 53. 


_ The novel but logical plan of his work gives the author occasion first or 


last to discuss most of the contents of the earlier speeches of Acts, without 
following the routine of a commentary, and to deal with theologumena like 
salvation, forgiveness, the Law, though again without the exhaustiveness of 
a systematic theology. The book may be used for reference much as though 
it belonged to these other categories by the help of its Index of Passages. 
Probably most English Protestant readers will welcome especially some of 
its bibliographical references. 
Henry J. CADBURY 


Bedz Venerabilis Expositio Actum Apostolorum et Retractatio, edited by 
M. L. W. Laistner, Cambridge, (Mass.), Medizval Academy of America, 
1939, pp. xlv, 176, $3.50. 

Available patristic commentaries on Acts are few, and good editions of 
commentaries of the British eighth-century writer Bede are even fewer. For 
both reasons this admirable work is to be welcomed. The two commentaries 
on Acts, independent, but by the same writer, fall some years apart and cover 
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somewhat different points, the Retractatio being a supplement about half as 
long as the earlier Expositio. Included also in this edition is a still shorter 
work by Bede on the geographical names in Acts. 

The comments are varied in contents. They deal with geography, chronol- 
ogy, and secular antiquities, but more fully with the author’s Christian 
interests, notably the figurative or allegorical meaning of the passages dis- 
cussed. This edition brings out in its notes the many traceable sources which 
Bede used. The poem on Acts by Arator was known to him, but there appear 
to be no references to the homilies of Chrysostom. Several pagan writers 
are quoted, especially Pliny the Elder and Isidore. 

The able introduction by the editor deals especially with the manuscripts 
of these two works of Bede. He selects fifteen of the former and seven of the 
latter to cite in his apparatus, listing about one hundred others. From his 
critical text of Bede, Bede’s own text of the NT can be first safely tested. 
‘Its close relation to the Latin of the well-known bilingual MS Laudianus 
Grecus is amply confirmed. Interesting are his occasional references to 
Greek codices and his comments on Greek words. Once even the English 
vernacular seems to be referred to (p. 100). 

H, J.C. 


And Great Shall Be Your Reward: The Origins of Christian Views of Salvation, 
by Paul S. Minear (Yale Studies in Religion, No. 12), New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. vii, 74, $1.00. 


In his preface the author relates his task to the contemporary situation by 
saying that ‘‘as a clarification of the modern confusion of tongues [i.e., as 


concerns goals of living], it should be worth while to investigate the origin of 
Christian views of reward, to analyze their function in early society, and to 
assess their values and defects as related to the life of that society.” The first 
chapter deals with rewards in Judaism, and shows how the early basic pattern 
of expectation on the part of the righteous became subject to revision in face 
of the intransigent facts of human history. ‘Without surrendering the essential 
insights of prophetic religion, Judaism buttressed them with a mythological 
interpretation of the future that combined rigorous moral realism and stubborn 
loyalty to God’s purpose.”’ The serious problems raised here are frankly stated, 
especially as to whether the later Jewish philosophy of history is not merely a 
delusive escape to the future. 

The second chapter on salvation in hellenistic culture makes clear that we 
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have here ‘‘the extreme expression of faith in a salvation wholly independent 
of history and society in terms of inner spiritual values.” The weaknesses are 
pointed out: individualism, subjectivism, the separation of God from the 
world, and the ignoring of ethical prerequisites of reward. The rest of the book 
is given to an exposition of the way by which first Dispersion Judaism (Chap- 
ter III) and then hellenistic Christianity worked out a combination or organic 
synthesis of these two complementary solutions. A special merit of the study 
is the way in which the various conceptions of reward are related to the social 
circumstances of the time. Yet such relative or compensatory features of the 
solutions are not given more significance than they deserve. 

The fourth chapter on the gospel of Jesus relates his fundamental religion 
to the Jewish background and to his own environment. ‘Jesus shared the 
Jewish faith in retribution on the plane of historical, communal existence . . . 
Jesus stood with the authors of Second Enoch and the Assumption of Moses 
as representative of the final stage in this development. His belief was that 
divine salvation is not mediated during the present age. ... The restoration 
of justice awaits the Judgment Day and the messianic era.’”’” The appeal of 
Jesus to reward is unmistakable. Recognition of the present aspect of the 
kingdom does not affect these conclusions. 

The fifth and last chapter centres mainly on the Pauline synthesis of the 
Palestinian and hellenistic views of ultimate satisfactions. The author shows 
the major changes which Paul the Hellenist made in his interpretation of the 
apocalyptic hope of Jewish Christianity, and the adjustments which Paul the 
Jewish Christian made in the gentile scheme of regeneration. It is his view 
that Paul’s ‘‘conversion experience was a typically Hellenistic experience . . . 
the influences of the Hellenistic tradition had already been effective in forming 
his pre-conversion attitudes —e.g., his cosmology and psychology.” Paul 
achieved a profound organic synthesis of these two areas of value, in which the 
Jewish emphasis on personality, the moral will, and the meaning of history 
were safeguarded, together with the hellenistic emphasis on present salvation, 
knowledge, and mystical participation in God. There is an epilogue in which 
the tendency of Christianity to overweight one or the other of these terms is 
illustrated beginning with the Gospel of John and coming down to Marxism 
and the work of John Macmurray on the one hand, and that of C. H. Dodd 
on the other. The greatness of Paul is evident in the return to his balance in 
times of testing. Such a true synthesis today is illustrated by quotations from 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 

Students of Christian origins will welcome this book particularly because 
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the vexed problem of rewards in religion is treated so searchingly and over the 
whole biblical and early Christian period. The study as given us here is con- 
densed but commands large confidence in view of its rigor. The chief query, 
one which no scholarship will be able to answer fully for us, and yet one which 
lies at the centre of this work, is whether Jesus’ view of the kingdom is in line 
with the Jewish faith in historical, social fulfilment. The present study fur- 
thers this conviction by the large perspective in which Jesus’ gospel is placed 
and by the attention drawn to the social conditioning of his proclamation. 


Amos N. WILDER 
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